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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the most Effectual Means of Extirpating Rushes. 


"ux sence of rushes among all pastures growing on an 
adhesive soil incumbent on Zz//, or a subsoil of obdurate 
clay intermixed with gravel, is a circumstance so universal as 
to be apparent to all, Many schemes have been fallen upon to 
eradicate them; and, for a time, they may seem to be effective. 
But, hitherto, their complete extirpation has baffled the skill of 
the husbandmen (except in the case to be after mentioned); and, 
to this day, perhaps not less than a fourth part of the surface, 
in general, of all such pasture, is occupied with rushes—on 
which no species of cattle ever lays a tooth; and of course that 
portion, so occupied, is as little profitable as if it did not at all 
exist. 

Before relating the different steps that have been taken to 
destroy rushes, one leading circumstance in their nature must 
be adverted to—namely, that it is not so much in marshy land 
that they grow, as on moist land, with a firm obdurate subsoil, 
on which they fasten their roots; neither can they penetrate 
deeply for this support. Seldom are they found to go down- 
wards more than twelve inches, but more generally they pro- 
sper best at a depth of six or of eight. Their nature, in this re- 
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spect, is so well known among country people, that they ven- 
ture fearlessly through marshy land, either on foot or on horse- 
baek, , where they can tread on a rush, as they are certain, al- 
ways in that case, of treading on firm ground... The rush bush 
never fails the Scotchman, is the proverbial expression on the 
subject. 

Of the different devices that have been put in practice to get 
the better of rushes, one is, literally to root them up, bush by 
bush, and cart them away; and, by way of future preventive, 
to sprinkle powdered lime on the spot where each of them grew. 
This has, at first, a decided appearance of extirpation. But 
the cause not being removed, the effect soon returns, and rush- 
es, in the course of a season or two, reappear in renovated yi- 
gour, and soon again establish their dominion in the very spots 
from whence they had been torn. 

Another device is much more general—namely,, by repeated 
tillage to form the ridges high in the middle, and thus, by 
gathering the soil in that part so thickly above the original sub- 
soil, or hard concrete till, that the roots of the rushes cannot 
touch it, and, of course, no longer grow there. But towards 
the furrows, the surface being so much nearer to the till, they 
grow with redoubled vigour, and with so much activity, as to 
appear among the growing corn when the. land is in a state of 
tillage; and when the land again reverts to pasture, the rushes 
occupy so entirely the lower sides of the ridges, as to compose 
as large a proportion of the surface as formerly, when they 
were scattered over the whole in detached bushes. 

A third plan is practised, but, on account of its excessive ex- 
pense, not to any considerable extent, This is, to cut up and 
mtersect the whole field with ditches well crammed with stones, 
and afterwards carefully covered up. These ditches are so. 
closely set, both lateral and crossways, as to give the field the 
semblance of a sieve, and, without question, lays the land dry 
from all running springs, and even from surface water. The 
expense is enormous; but the drainage, is complete, and the 
melioration very great. But the rushy soil in question—an ad- 
hesive clay incumbent on an obdurate till—will not yield to 
drainage. In technical terms, it will not draw, or allow water 
to filtrate through it,—not even to the extent of six inches from 
the side of the ditch. The rush, which has .its:roots fixed be- 
yond the sphere of drawing, retains its hold, and will continue 
to grow in its wonted vigour between the drains, and at last 
even on the top of them. 

The only scheme that completely eradicates the rush, and 
which I am now to mention, is, to trench the field all over, 
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and that to the depth of eighteen or twenty inches. By this 
means the hard subsoil is removed out of the reach of the rush, 
the roots of which can establish themselves neither on dry 
mould, nor penetrate downwards so far as to reach the hard 
subsoil on which to affix themselves, They are gone for ever, 
and will infest the land no more. 

But this is not the only advantage gained ; for, as that intel- 
ligent chemist, Mr Kirwan, has well observed, that fertility of 
soil depends more on the ratio of depth than on any other cir- 
cumstance; so a soil of eighteen inches deep is proportionally 
more fertile than any other of lesser depth, even though its 
oo parts should not, in other respects, be thought so 
much adapted to vegetable growth. 

Examples of this effective trenching, and on a large scale of 
many acres, are to be seen on the home farm and pleasure 
grounds of Allanton House, in Lanarkshire, belonging to Sir 
Henry Srevart, Bart., performed by his own people, and by 
his own directions. They are on soil of the most opposite qua- 
lity, from the hardest of concrete till, to the most friable sand. 
In some, where rushes abounded to an overwhelming extent, 
on an obdurate clay, not a single rush has been seen during a 
period of thirteen years that has elapsed since the operation ; 
whilst, during the whole time, the pasture has been excellent, 
and continues with undiminished verdure. On other soils of 
the purest sand, a fertility has been induced by this deep trench- 
ing that is almost incredible, and where, too, any thin staple of 
mould, that, in the course of ages, had accumulated on the sur+ 
face, was put undermost in the trench. In all cases, the new 
turned up soil on the surface is intermixed with a dressing of 
compost, of moss, and of lime, to an extent of from 60 to 80 
eartloads (or cubical yards) to the Scots acre. Of this, about 
a fifth part only is lime. But in all, it can easily be calculated, 
that this applied manure would not exceed an inch in thickness, 
if spread on the surface in an evenly manner. 

The expense of trenching 18 inches deep runs from 6/. an 
acre to 9/., according to the nature of the subsoil, as it may be 
either light sand, or obdurate clay. In the immediate succeed~ 
ing crop, or in two seasons at most, the whole expense, both of 
labour and of compost, is amply repaid, leaving a productive 
soil, that, with ordinary attention, may continue unabated for 


mat E.N 
Ayrshire, 10th February, 1822. 
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T0 THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Stratum of Clay amidst Peat, found in Draining an extensive 
Bog in Russia. 


Evanoffsky, Province of Kursk, Russia, 6th January, 1822. 
Srr, 

I Have been both entertained and instructed by perusing 
your useful Magazine. Being myself naturally of a generous 
disposition, and supposing man is not designed by Providence 
to live for himself alone, I feel a desire to communicate my 
ideas, as well as peruse the sentiments of your ingenious and 
enlightened correspondents, should you deem this worth a place 
in some of your future Numbers. The circumstance on which 
I am about to treat, occurs to me as an extraordinary phenome- 
non in nature’s course. 

While draining a land-locked bog in the south of Russia con- 
taining 7,880 English acres, the property of his Excellency 
Prince Baratinsky, I have uniformly found over this wide space, 
embodied in peat, about two feet below the surface, a stratum 
resembling clay, when wet, not unlike tallow. It is about three 
inches thick, and seems of a very fertilizing nature, and effer- 
vesces a little with muriatic acid. The peat, in which it is found, 
is from four to fourteen feet deep, the average depth six anda 
half feet, and it used to be from two to two and half feet under 
water. None of the surrounding banks are more than from 
thirty to thirty-five feet above the surface level of the bog, and 
those forming very gentle slopes, composed of rich black vege- 
table mould, from two to five feet deep, on a calcareous sandy 
subsoil; consequently, the substance alluded to cannot have 
been washed in by heavy rains, or otherwise, from the surround- 
ing high land, which is of a very different colour: Or, supposing 
it had been sweeped in by floods, which is not likely, for the 
reasons already stated, it is not probable, or scarcely possible, 
it could have been deposited so regularly, over such an exten- 
sive surface. Perhaps, Mr Conductor, some of your truly respec- 
table and well informed Lecturers on Agriculture, Agricultural 
Chemistry, and Practical Farmers, or some of those gentlemen 
who have had extensive experience in reclaiming land of this 
description, will be so obliging as to favour me with their sen- 
timents on this subject, with a view to elucidate this mysterious 
occurrence, and, if possible, assist a young correspondent, but 
a pretty constant reader. 

Admitting this article should gain a place in your entertain- 
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ing and useful work, it is possible I may occasionally, through 
its medium, furnish other tracts, entertaining, if not useful; and 
if I drop a hint to produce but one new and valuable experi- 
ment to benefit society, 1 shall be fully compensated for any 
trouble it may cost me in sending it across the water. But as 
Bell and Lancaster were unknown, as leading men at the head 
of public and useful seminaries, and the Sunday schools not in- 
stituted in the early part of my life, unfortunately I labour un- 
der some disadvantages, and am now placed in a corner of the 
world little known to my countrymen; and, being but little ac- 
customed to address the public in person, or with my pen, I 
much fear inaccuracies will inadvertently take place; if so, allow 
me, Mr Conductor, some shelter under your hospitable protec- 
tion, by expunging what you deem incorrect, or by making any 
little alteration that may seem right, (so as not to alter the ori- 
ginal meaning), and spare me from the lash of the critic, and the 
ridicule of the scientific man. 

I shall not trouble you farther than while I say, six months 
within the last twelve, I have been up to the knees in water, and 
beg leave to subscribe myself, Mr Editor, yours very respect- 
fully, Joun GULLET. 


N. B.—His Excellency Prince Baratinsky, has lately import- 
ed many of Samuel Morton’s iron and other ploughs, likewise 
his revolving harrow; which instruments perform their work in 
a masterly manner, much to the credit of that able mechanist. 


*,* We shall be glad to hear again and often from Mr Gullet, and 
beg him not to be deterred from any fear of criticism. It is useful 
facts we want, and not fine writing ; and we are sure, from what we 
have heard of the great extent of Prince Bariatinsky’s farming con- 
cerns, and the great population of his estates, that Mr Gullet can 
supply us with much curious and entertaining information. Our 
readers will recollect the notice of the remarkable drainage given in 
last Number, performed by Mr Gullet on that nobleman’s estate, of 
which, as we said then, we should be glad to have a more particular 
account, and are now in hopes that Mr Gullet will furnish it—Cow. 


TO. THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Success of Moss Culture in Britain, and in Sweden. By 
Wiuiam Aiton, Esq., Sheriff-substitute, Hamilton. 


Sir 
Tue account which I gave of the cultivation of moss, 
and which you inserted in the twelfth volume of your Magazine, 
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brought forward a gentleman from the county of Dumbarton, who, 
in a communication which appeared in your fourteenth volume, 
not only details his own want of success in reclaiming moss, 
but says, ‘ I find also, that a// those who have tried the reclaim- 
‘ing of what can be properly called flow-moss, have, like me, 
‘ after throwing away considerable sums, with a view to make it 
‘ carry grain, given up the business altogether; and the mosses 
‘ are fast getting into their old state.’ 

As I servesed that gentleman’s paper in the succeeding num- 
ber of that volume, and as he did not reply, I shall not now 
resume the subject further than merely to state, that notwithstand- 
ing the low price to which grain has now fallen, and the agri- 
cultural distress resulting therefrom, yet the cultivation of moss 
is not given up, but, on the contrary, it is still persisted in with 
spirit, by nine out of every ten of those by whom it was ever 
attempted ; and that many hundreds of the occupiers of land 
have, since the time I published on that subject, begun to break 
up some part of the mosses on their farms, and have been suc- 
cessful in raising valuable crops from that species of soil: And 
I do not yet know of one single instance in a thousand, either 
in Scotland or in England, since the gentleman referred to 
wrote, where the moss culture has been abandoned, from a 
conviction that it was impracticable, or unprofitable, when pro- 
perly conducted, Such is still the public opinion on that sub- 
ject, notwithstanding present distresses, that there is not a parish 
in the western counties of Scotland, where reclaimable moss is 
found, but some part of it has been broken up, and rendered 
productive of good grain and rich grasses. ‘To detail the in- 
stances I have seen of the successful cultivation of hill, bent, 
and flow-moss, since I published on that subject, would fill 

our whole Number. 

But the cultivation of moss is not now confined to Britain, 
but has been carried on with success in different parts of Eu- 
rope. The treatise which I published on the Origin, Qualities, 
and ‘Uses of Moss, was translated at Brunswick, and acted upon 
to a considerable extent in that country. And a copy of that 
treatise having been carried to Sweden by George Stephens, 
Esq., land-surveyor, it was also translated into the Swedish 
Janguage, and has undergone two several editions in that country. 
Mr Stephens, now or recently in Scotland, informs me, that 
my treatise ‘has done a great deal of good in Sweden, where 
§ many thousands of acres of moss and bog now produce such 
¢ excellent crops, as not to be equalled hardly in any country.’ 
He says he has surveyed upwards of 200,000 acres Of inoss, from 
four % twenty-three feet deep; and that many thousands ‘of 
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acres of such land have been rendered so highly productive, 
as to yield ‘ generally about twenty after one,’ or twenty 
times the seed sown. He says, when about 20 lib. of timothy 
grass-seed, and some red clover seeds are sown, that about two 
tons of hay are reaped from each acre of the moss, for three or 
four years, when it is. again broke up for grain crops, 

Mx Stephens also mentions, that the cultivation of moss has 
advanced so rapidly in Sweden, that, instead of importing 
150,000 barrels of grain annually, as that country did about 
10 or 14 years ago, till they began to cultivate their mosses, 
Sweden can now export that quantity of grain every year. So 
that you see it is not true that £ all’ who ever tried to reclaim 
their mosses have abandoned them. I am, &c. 

Witt. Alton. 
Hamilton, 30th March, 1822. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Cycle of the Weather. 
(Continued from last Number, p. 12.) 
By Mr M‘Kenziz. 


Tue System of the Winds, of which a brief account has 
been given in the Magazine for I'ebruary, is most regular by 
the years; the over and under average rate being determined 
by a valuation of the different winds which blow in each year ; 
the nature of which valuation is best illustrated by the mode of 
finding .the sum or quantity of the rain, which is not derived 
from the number of days upon which rain falls, but from the 
intensity and duration of eyery fall, as shortly explained—-the 
number of days rain being continually at variance with the 
quantity, peing at times above ordinary rate, when that of the 
quantity is under, and the contrary at other times: hence, it 
became necessary to find a representative of the sum or quan- 
tity, in order to discover the rules in this department of the 
weather; and the plan adopted has succeeded in equal perfeg- 
tion with the treatment of the winds, as partly explained in the 
Farmer’s Magazine for August 1820. In the present article, 
it is proposed to state generally the remainder of the rules in 
this arrangement, by which it will appear that they do not 
point, out order of succession a Rm rane for ever, " pe 
ing a property only to be expected from the first, principles ¢ 
the ealineeed Winds: at least until a revelution of the cycle 
is observed and committed to the register. 
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“TABLE 12. . Order of the Rain. 
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Note.—The small letters of columns 4 and 5 signify the Excess 
and Deficiency by seasons. The sum of rain from 1797 to 1802 is 
from a Journal kept by Mr Porteous of Perth. 


The system of the winds in the extreme’ perfection or sim- 
plicity, apply to the years; but the order of the sum of rain is 
most regular by the seasons; which order, so far as furnished 
by the section of the cycle observed, is derived from the accom- 
panying Table, wherein the different sums are represented by 
the signs of plus, minus, und average, as in this brief-view the 
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numerical amount would rather perplex than explain the sub- 
ject; this statement being made ‘up on the same principle with 
the outline of the system of the winds, wherein the Excess and 
Deficiency only have been treated of ; but, in the minor branches 
of this interesting science, the simple characters must give place 
to the actual sums in figures, on account of the gradations be- 
ing more varied, and of great extent. 

Though this Table is the 12th in order in the published ac- 
count of the cycle, it is of the very first importance in an agri- 
cultural view, the sum of rain, when in either extreme, having 
the chief influence upon the sum and quality of the vegetation ; 
in particular, that part of it which is the object of solicitude 
with the farmer; though very frequently there is more injury 
sustained from the more or less quantity of the other elements, 
which always make their appearance in the weather, especially 
the proportion of the temperature, sunshine and wind. 

A few of the general rules of the Table, particularly that 
part of it observed by the register of the author, may be reca- 
pitulated here, in order to render the succeeding statement 
more readily familiar. 

The plus, minus, and average, are distributed in pairs, and 
between the pairs, in single seasons of plus, minus, and average; 
but of the average there is this peculiarity, that it is never ob- 
served excepting in the transition from wet to dry, or from dry 
to wet, never standing by themselves, whether in pairs, or in 
single seasons, at least in the period observed ; but there is rea- 
son to suppose that, in a course of the cycle, the wet and dry 
embrace more seasons than a pair at a time, and that the aver- 
age rate may be found in-every possible position: instances of 
these exceptions appearing in a few of the immediate years be- 
fore the commencement of the register from which the system 
has been discovered, and which have been calculated from other 
Journals. 

The pairs and single seasons of every description are, in al- 
most all possible positions, even in the short section of the cycle, 
detected ; for at one time the pair is upon both seasons of one 
year, viz. on the winter and the summer in succession; see the 
pair of dry seasons of the year 1508, first in the list of the writer, 
and the pair of wet of the 1815, the pair of dry being preceded 
by a dry winter;on.the 1802, and the pair of wet, being follow- 
ed by a wet summeron the 1816: a pair of averages have not 
been observed in this position. At another time, the pair is 
upon two seasons of different but successive years, or on'the 
summer of one year, and the winter of the next; see the pair of 
wet seasons of summer 1807 and winter 1808): the\:pdir vofi dry: 
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seasons of summer 1809 and winter 1410, and the pair of aver- 
age seasons of summer 1810 and winter 1811, &c. At a third, 
the pairs are upon two winters in succession; see the pair of 
wet winters of 1808 and 1809, and pair of dry winters of 1816 
and 1817. No average pair have been observed in this order. 
Lastly, the pairs are upon two summers in succession; see the 
average pair of seasons in the summers of 1804 and 1805, pair 
of dry summers of 1808 and 1809, wet summers of 1815 and 
1816, and dry summers of 1818 and 1819. Between all these 
pairs the seasons are in singles of wet, dry, and average. 

The connexion of the pairs and single seasons of all orders 
with the system of the winds, is made manifest by the most re- 
gular pairs being always under pairs of excess and of deficiency 
of the winds, reckoning the quadruples as two pairs each; thus, 
under the quadruple excess west, double deficiency and double 
excess east, are five pairs of wet, dry, and average; that is, two 
pairs of wet, two pairs of dry, and one pair of average; a pair 
of wet and a pair of dry being direct in the columns of the table, 
or upon two winters, and upon two summers together, the 
others being across the columns, or one of each pair in each 
column: And it is remarkable, that under the quadruple de- 
ficiency east, double excess and double deficiency west, are ex- 
actly the same number of pairs, and of the same kind as under 
the first lots just mentioned, which two sets of lots are the re- 
verse of each other, but agreeing in the strength of each; and 
accordingly, the arrangement of the pairs is in reverse order, 
with this further difference, that the pair of averages in the last 
comes in between the two pairs of dry; whereas in the first 
course, under the quadruple excess, &c, the pair of averages 
are last, owing to the different position of the doubles of excess 
and deficiency, as opposed to the quadruples, 

Under the double deficiency west of 1804 and 1805, just be- 
fore the quadruple excess, is a pair of averages, and direct in 
the columns, and upon the summers; whereas all the other 
pajrs of averages are across, or one of each pair in each of the 
seasons. ‘The triple deficiency east and triple excess west, have 
no pairs direct, but there are under these lots two pairs across, 
though somewhat irregular (see Magazine for August 1820), 
these lots of the wind not forming pairs,.of which one is wet 
and the other dry. Under the single deficiency east, and sin- 
gle excess west of the first year, is also a paix, which is dry;. but 
under the single deficiency east and single deficiency west,of 
the current year, the indication is different, the winter being 
wet, and the summer at least a full average, for reasons, ef 
which some will be found stated, Ugg VOI “9! 
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But the most important part of the arrangement of the sum 
of rain, is the reversion of the position of these sums, as the lots 
of the winds are reversed, the wet and dry winters of the Jots of 
excess making wet and dry summers fo the succeeding lots 
of deficiency of the same numerical power, and the contrary; of 
which some examples may be stated, beginning with the wea- 
ther of the large lots, viz. the order of the winter sums of 
rain under the quadruple excess, is almost exactly the same 
upon the summers of the quadruple deficiency ; and the sum- 
mers of the quadruple excess correspond with the winters of the 
quadruple deficiency ; see these lots: the difference observed 
depending upon the varied position of the other lots opposing, 
preceding, and following these quadruples: and it has been 
found by calculation, from other journals, that the order of the 
sum of rain by winter and summer under the quadruple defi- 
ciency of 1798, 1799, 1800 and 1801, is in a contrary state under 
the quadruple deficiency of the table observed by the writer of 
these pages—the pair of wet seascns of the former lot being 
upon the two first winters, and the pair of wet seasons under 
the latter lot being upon the two first summers; but under the 
— excess intervening between these lots of deficiency, 

pair of wet seasons is upon the two last winters of the lot; 


and as this contrast or — reversion is observed between the 


quadruple deficiency of 1798, &c. and the quadruple excess of 
1806, &c. it might be expected that the same relation would 
take place between the quadruple deficiency of 1815, &c. and 
the quadruple excess of 1823, &c. the first having the pair of 
wet seasons upon the two first summers, and the last having the 
pair of wet seasons upon the two last summers of the lot; but it 
is rather more probable that the two middle years of the suc- 
ceeding quadruple excess and deficiency will have the wet sum- 
mers. 

The cause of variation or change of the wet seasons from 
the winters of the first quadruple deficiency to the summers of 
the second quadruple deficiency, is accounted for by the double 
excess west being opposed to the two first years of the other ; 
and the double excess west of the latter being opposed to the 
two last years; for if the first double occasioned wet seasons, 
in consequence of being opposed to the two first years, it would 
occasion dry seasons when opposed to the two last years of the 
quadruple—in other words, it is the natural tendency of these 
large lots to make wet weather upon the first, and dry weather 
upon the last years of the lot; hence, the double excess in the 
former quadruple augmented the quantity of the rain, and in 
the latter prevented the great drought which would otherwise 
ensue. 
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In the first triple excess east, the first and last winters are 
wet, and the mid winter is dry; on the other hand, the first 
and last summers of the triple deficiency east, see these lots, 
are wet, and the mid summer dry, the winter weather of the 
excess revolving upon the summers of the deficiency, with a 
general reversion of the temperature, the mild winters making 
cold summers, and the contrary. Again, the weather of the 
second triple excess east, is the reverse of that observed under 
the triple deficiency, the mid summer of the excess being wet, 
and others dry; whereas the mid winter is dry, and the others 
wet and average, or exactly the reverse of the order under the 
lot of triple deficiency east. 

The single excess east of 1802, calculated from other journals; 
see year 1856, in the table of the ‘ System of the Winds,’ on 
which is the same state of wind with the 1802, is a dry winter, 
and the summer is at average; but under the single excess east 
of 1814, the arrangement is just opposite, for the winter is aver- 
age and the summer is dry. Under the single deficiency west 
of 1797, is an average winter, and a wet summer; under the 
single deficiency west of 1810, the winter is dry and the summer 
is average; so that from this alternation, the single deficiency 
west of 1822, ought to have a wet winter (which every one must 
allow to have been the case), and the summer at average. On 
the other hand, under the single deficiency east of 1803, both 
seasons are dry; and from the rule of reversion of the weather, 
upon successive lots of the same order and class, which appears 
so general in the period observed, both seasons of the single 
deficiency east of 1822 should be wet; but the state of the west 
wind in each of these small lots being opposite, the order of the 
disposition of the rain admits of the variation or state mentioned 
as following the deficiency west, which is an average rate upon 
the summer in question ; and is the more likely, because a pair 
of wet winters, or of wet or dry summers, is not very likely at 
this time, especially as the quadruple excess, which always 
abounds with pairs, is so close at hand—for whenever two sea- 
sons of one weather year, or indeed any two seasons in succession, 
are wet or dry, one of these form a pair with aseason of the year 
preceding, or the year following; seethe Table. A partial ex- 
ception appears to this rule, before the pair of 1803, for the 
three preceding winters are all dry. This short lot or section 
of the cycle is unlike any weather observed by the register 
of the writer. 

Besides these rules from the rotation of the weather of the 
lots, there are others for determining the sum of rain, &c. which 
are derived from the state of the winds by the seasons, and also 
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from the annual amount of rain. These indicate a rather over 
average rate for the ensuing summer; butt this article will 
not admit of the particulars being stated here; in some fature 
Numbers all the rules will be given, with the divisions of the 
work to which they properly belong. It must, however, be evi- 
dent, in the mean time, that any degree of uncertainty as to 
the sum of rain, &c. which occasionally may occur to a small 
extent, or even more, must be wholly owing to the limited 
number of years committed to the register , for, until a revolu- 
tion of the cycle is observed, the whole body of rules cannot be 
known, since every remaining year of this period is an entire 
new case—totally differing from any preceding. 

The rate of the rain, however, for a few seasons forward, is 
always pointed out by Table 12, most generally the exact sum. 
The wet winter of 1822, in which the number of days rain exceed 
any season hitherto, has been anticipated in the first published 
account of the cycle in 1818, together with the state of wind as 
to excess and deficiency by the seasons; but the excess west 
in the winter has been in a greater — and the greater 
degree of force of course than was expected, and the same re- 


mark applies to the sum of rain; hence, the — of rain in 


the summer will be something less than has been stated in the 
Magazine for February: And for the same reason, the quantity 
of east wind upon the summer will be greater than anticipated ; 
on account of the high rate of the excess west in winter, and of 
the excess east of the summer, the mean temperature of that 
season will be still low, as it has been from the 13816 inclusive; 
it will be but a little higher than the rate of summer 1821. 
From the same cause the season will be more cloudy, as com- 
pared to the last mentioned, with more clear days; the days of 
rain will be considerably above average, but in a less proportion 
than the winter preceding, on account of the prevailing wind 
being easterly; the degree of the force of the wind will be at a 
moderate rate, and calms frequent, for the deficiency west of 
the year falls upon that season ; the autumn will not be so mild 
as that of 1821, for the summers of excess east are in the safne 
proportion cold in autumn, as the summers of excess west are 
mild in the same part of the season. The rains will be more 
evenly spread upon the whole season, than it has béen experi- 
enced upon the last three or four summers, though seasons’ of 
average rain in general admit of some drought, especially in 
years of excess east. The drought of 1821 was distinctly indi- 
cated by the winter weather of that year, and mentioned in the 
published account of the cycle in the spring of the year: it is 
always of more importanct to foresee the general: character of 
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the weather, thuti' the exact sum of ‘rain, &c.;’ and the’ cycle 
provides accordingly. ‘ 

The averages of the winds have been stated to be itr the pro- 
veseey of two days east, to three days west, or the west is one 

alf more frequent than the east, agreeable to the rate’ observed 
by the register; but this proportion may be proved from the 
system of excess and deficiency, in the following manner: Of 
the east wind there ‘are 24 individual excess, and of the west 
there are 30 in one revolution; consequently, the west wind 
should be more frequent in the proportion of these sums, or one 
fourth. Again, the deficiency east individually, in the same pe- 
riod, are 30, while the deficiency west are only 24; hence there 
is one-fourth more in favour of the west wind, both making a 
difference of two-fourths, or one half, which is agreeable to ob- 
servation. Though the effect of such an arrangement is expéeri- 
enced to be most beneficial, yet no reason ‘can be directly as- 
signed for this form of the structure; but, having been so'framed, 
the other phenomena admit of a ready solution, since all these 
are a consequence of this disposition of the winds. One re- 
markable result is a greater proportion of rain upon the west 
coast of i country, in general, as compared to the east coast, 
and especially of the British Islands; though some seasons of 
much rain and east wind, must deposit more upon the east than 
upon the west coast; but it is probable, that the average rate of 
rain upon each coast is in the same proportion with the average 
of the two winds. An island of great extent, and whose ex- 
treme length corresponds with the axis of the winds, that is, 
from NNW. to SSE., which is the position of Great Britain, 
must partially intercept the rain on each side, according to the 
direction of the wind, which, in the latitude of the British is- 
lands, is by much in the greatest proportion about the centre of 
the east and west sides of the horizon; but, in other quarters of 
the globe, this interception to the passage of the rain is still 
more completely effected; particularly in British India, where 
the mountain range of the * Gauts’ stretch from north to south 
through the whole of this extensive peninsula. 

In some years and seasons, southerly and northerly winds are 
frequent, and are accompanied by the same result. Thus, at the 
conclusion of last autumn, and first months of the current 
weather year, the winds were frequent about the south, and the 
rains fell heaviest in the south and south-west of England and 
Ireland, and also in the south-west portion of Scotland, where 
there is a considerable extent of south coast. ‘These variations 
have their determinate periods; for southerly winds are most 
frequent under deficiency east and: excess west; and the'north- 
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erly, under excess east, and deficiency west ; and continued ob- 
servation of the habit of the weather will in time show what may 
be the more particular direction. 

The temperature of east coasts is lower from the same cause, 
the greater prevalence of easterly and northerly winds, there 
being more of east wind upon the east, and more of west wind 
upon the west coasts, comparatively, at all times. 

The article upon the cause of the more or less force of the 
winds is the next to be offered in the Magazine, which it must 
be interesting to find as regular, and rather more intelligible than 
the system of the winds, or order of the rains. 

It cannot escape the reader’s observation, as a most singular 
circumstance, that the account of the system of the winds, and 
of the rains, furnished for the Magazine, is thus far accomplish- 
ed by the mere assistance of a few characters, the wind requir- 
ing fewer than the rain, instead of an accumulation of figures of 
arithmetic, which would naturally be expected,—the deduction 
to be made from this peculiarity is highly favourable to the truth 
of the discovery, were it not otherwise sufficiently certain. It 
farther shows, that the nearer approach is made to the origin of 
things; the principles, and laws of the principles become more 
simple at every step, while, in the progress to the ultimate re- 
sult, or grosser matter, every advance becomes more complex. 

Lowhall, 5th April, 1822. 


N.B.—Though all the .rates of rain have been included in 
the preceding statement, under the terms of plus, minus, and 
average, it must be obvious that there are different degrees of 
these, or three gradations of each; as thus, beginning with the 
wet or plus, viz., extreme wet, very wet, moderately wet; high 
average, mean average, low average; moderately dry, very dry, 
extreme dry. Each of these rates has been repeatedly = 
served, and in a certain regular order,—the extremes being al- 
ways before or after'an average, or moderately dry, or wet; but 
two extremes are never directly in succession, whether of wet or 
dry,—therefore, summer 1822, cannot, by these rules, be in ex- 
treme either way, the previous summer and winter being re~ 
spectively too dry and wet, though neither in extreme, to admit 
of this state: At the same time, the rules from other branches 
of the subject give an over average rate for the season in ques- 
tion; but it is marked as average in the Table, because it is 
most likely that the quantity will not much exceed this rate. In 
describing the nature of oe weather in this work, a wet or a 


dry season signifies each in a moderate degree; but when it is 
in extreme, it is always mentioned as such. : 











Query respecting the Cultivation of Wheat. May 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Query as to whether Wheat may be Cultivated with Advantage 
every Second Year on the same Land. 


Sir, 

Tue liberality of sentiment with which the Conductor 
of the Farmer’s Magazine has sought, during a long series of 
years, to disseminate useful agricultural knowledge, emboldens 
the writer to address you, Sir, the following lines, at the same 
time that the real information always found in your useful Pub- 
lication assures him of a satisfactory answer on the subject on 
which you are consulted. ‘ 

Some years back, there appeared in your Magazine rela- 
tion of a question that arose respecting a tenant, who, after 
having highly improved his farm, wished, during the latter pe- 
riod of his lease, to sow the one-half of his land annually with 
wheat, while the other half was kept under green crop; to 
which the owner of the land objected. 

If my memory does not mislead me, there was a decision 
given, on examination of the premises, that the tenant was en- 
titled to follow his plan—that the land was in a condition to 
bear the repeating of the wheat crop without fear of injury; 
and we may naturally suppose he followed up the decision. It 
is not recollected that any further mention has been made of 
this matter since. Thus, we have no account of the result, or 
whether the improved soil could bear this mode of cropping, 
or if the improvement went back upon it. With a question of 
this nature it is wished to trouble you. A farm of 180 Scotch 
acres of arable, and 30 acres of moss meadow, was, in the lat- 
ter end of 1812, taken out of the hands of a negligent tenant, 
who could not pay his very moderate rent. The soil, in gene- 
ral, is a clayey loam of ,°,°; to ;°,°; clay; there are some parts 
of it however lighter, which, though clay has been brought 
on them, hardly exceed ,4°; or ;4°;. ‘The subsoil is, almost 
throughout, clay or clay marl, some at more, some at less depth. 

The owner, taking the farm into his own hands, divided it, 
as near as possible, into ten equally sized fields of 18 Scotch 
acres each. Persuaded that plenty of manure, and a spirited 
cultivation, were the only grounds by which he could expect to 
make any thing of the dime, he set roundly to it. 

To produce plenty of manure, a number of cattle must be 
kept ; and to answer the view as quickly as possible, it was de- 
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cided they should be kept, with very little variation, in the 
stalls the whole year through ;—feeding, ia the summer, on 
green fodder sown for them; in winter on cabbages, ruta baga, 
potatoes, added.to.the clover and hay which place would 

roduce, with straw of the sown corn. Thanks to Mr Aiton’s 
feats the moss soon became productive. The adopted plan 
was, to have half the farm in corn when it could be brought in 
strength to bear corn; half in green crop, which, though cir- 
cumstances did not allow of bringing it into an absolute strict 
alternation, has been regularly followed. The quantity of 
manure produced the. first. year was very trifling, though consi- 
derably,. more than ever before had been gathered on the place. 
The.third year, it. wap more than double; and, by the conti- 
nually progressive augmented product of both green and white 
food, by adding progressively to the number of cattle, there are 
now 114 head of | ae pe and 20 horses upon the premises; 
from which were brought out,.in the course of the year, 
1821, over 1400 laplous cartloads of pure rich farm-yard 
dung, of 2000 libs. or a ton weight each; and this was ap Tied, 
nearly all, to the green crops. The land shows its gratitude for 
the rich manure, and has allowed to thrash out, from the last 
harvest of red wheat (the white all perished by the severe frost), 
hetween seven and eight Winchester quarters from the Scotch 
acre, and even ten quarters of barley. The above quantity of 
dung may now be yearly relied on. It may saoaie be sup= 
posed that the cultivator wishes to get a more considerable re- 
turn for his labour and capital, which he thinks of finding b 
sowing the five, or at least four of the fields, each year wi 
wheat. Before he too far, risking a retrograde motion, 
he would wish to be favoured with the opinion of some of your 
readers on the subject,.and if they.think that he venture 

a continuation of such a plan without fear pe j 

the fruit of eight years labour and expense, and that the a 
may grow sick of the wheat, as they call it here, and as my 
neighbours prophecy, 

An answer, when place allows it in your useful Publication, 


will greatly oblige, 
A Constant Reaper, §. 
February the 2d, 1822. 


YOL.-XXIH. NO. 90, K 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Public Granaries, and Duties on Foreign Grain, recommended. 


Tue following Plans for the relief of the present agricultural 
distress are taken from an anonymous pamphlet recently pub- 
lished. That which has for its object to keep prices tolerably 
steady, and at the same time to increase the amount of the cir- 
me medium, by means of public granaries, seems to be 
particularly deserving of attention at the present moment. 

One great objection made by writers on Political Economy 
to our present Corn Laws, is, that they raise our prices above 
the level of the prices of the rest of Europe; and thus, after 
plentiful seasons, the distress which ensues from the fall of 
prices cannot be relieved by exportation, as it might be if our 
prices in average years were nearly the same as in other coun- 
tries. Hence, they ascribe a great part of the present distress 
to the very laws which were intended to protect and encourage 
our agriculture. 

The answer to this is, that our Corn Laws have never pro- 
duced the effect ascribed to them; but that the rise of prices in 
Britain, as compared with those of other countries, is mainl 
or solely to be traced to the peculiar circumstances in which 
the country is placed—to Taxation, the Poor Laws, Tithes, &c. 
such as no other country is subjected to. 

But, as to the distress which is now felt, and may again be 
felt from time to time, after several productive years in succes- 
sion, it is no doubt true that relief cannot be obtained by ex- 
portation, and therefore it is extremely desirable that some o- 
ther measure should be tried; and one of such a nature as 
would carry over the surplus of very favourable years to supply 
the deficiency of others. Any encouragement that can be af- 
forded to the distilleries, or other manufactures in which grain is 
consumed, would not probably be found sufficient to relieve the 
present glut, or such as may occur in future; a bounty on ex- 
portation, unless it were a high one, to which it is not in the 
smallest degree probable that Parliament would consent, would 
be equally ineffectual ; so that the only remaining means of re- 
lief seems to be, to lay aside the present surplus till it be want- 
ed, as in all probability it soon will be, by the recurrence of un- 
favourable seasons; and the only question on this point is, whe- 
ther it be in the power of farmers to make this reserve, or if 
it must be done, if done at all, by Government. As to dimi- 
nishing the growth of corn, by throwing what are called infe- 
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rior soils out of cultivation, we should think it the worst plan 
of all. If matters continue in their present state, the necessi- 
ties of the corn grower will no doubt lead to a diminished 
growth; that is to say, a great portion of farming capital will 
be annihilated, and we shall then have high prices and large 
imports; but these are things which it is certainly desirable to 
prevent; and the question at present is, how to prevent them, 
and at the same time relieve the present distress, and, as far as 
possible, provide against its recurrence in future. 

Now, with this view we cannot but think that the principle 
laid down by the writer of this pamphlet deserves to be exa- 
mined with candour and deliberation. If his plan were adopt- 
ed, the price of wheat would seldom or never fluctuate more 
than between 60s. and 70s. When it was below 60s. the pub- 
lic granaries would open to receive it; when above 70s., it 
would return to market; and thus we should probably be stran- 
gers in future both to excess and deficiency—both to very low 
and to very high prices,—and this without needing any other 
supplies than our own soil would afford,—and without export- 
ing in plentiful years, or importing in years of scarcity. 

It will be said, indeed, that the farmer’s barn and stack-yard 
are the best public granaries, and that Government have other 
duties to perform than the regulating of the corn-market from 
year to year. Both these objections might be shown to be in- 
applicable to the present state of things. After the losses of 
the last seven or eight years, farmers cannot keep back their 
produce; and as these losses have been mainly owing to the 
measures of Government respecting the currency, it is not ask- 
ing too much to require Government to assist them. And as 
to the consumer, it is impossible to deny that his interest would 
be better consulted by any plan which should have the effect of 
keeping prices steady, than by one which admits, or even pro- 
duces such great fluctuations as have been experienced within 
the last thirty years. 

As to the other plan of this writer—that respecting duties on 
foreign corn—we think it of a more equivocal character, as it 
seems impossible to limit the admission of foreign corn to a cer- 
tain number of quarters, unless we could know before hand 
what would be the extreme limit of our wants, which is impos- 
sible. In some years we have needed a million and a half 
quarters of wheat, in others none at all; and, in spite of all re- 
gulations, the same thing may happen again. 

‘* The distress for money in the country,” says the writer re- 
ferred to, ‘ has caused London to be glutted with farming pro- 
duce, as is proved by the we of arrivals at Mark-Lane and 

2 
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Smithfield markets, confirmed by the following comparison of 
quantities of wheat and flour received in the respective quarters 
ending January 1821 and 1822; the latter after a harvest cer- 
tainly not good, and in the face of most discouraging reports of 
the Mark-Lane supplies and prices, viz. 


“ IMPORTED INTO LONDON. 


Quarters of 
British Sacks of 
Wheat. Flour. 
* Quarter from Ist October 1820 to Ist Ja- 


nuary 1821 - - - + += = = = = %84,880 107,396 
** Quarter from Ist October 1821 to Ist Ja- 


nuary 1822 - - - - - = = = + 150,694 128,206 
Increase for a Quarter - - - - 65,814 20,810 


** Thus our ordinary currency seems to have been contracted 
to a degree, and with a rapidity unnecessary for the ultimate 
object, without due regard to the interests liable to be affected 
by the change; and this has operated most unfairly, by abrupt- 
ly diminishing almost all Incomes, excepting those derivable 
? fw the public funds, without the possibility of any correspond- 
ing diminution of individual expenditure, by reason of our great 
taxation not having materially varied. 

** Admitting the expediency of placing our currency upon 
the most solid basis of security and real value, and of confining 
it within limits much narrower than its extended amount during 
the war, it is submitted that it may be allowed to re-expand se- 
veral millions beyond its present contracted amount, without 
endangering the required standard of value. 

** The mode in which it would be proposed to effect this 
would be as follows. 

* That Pusiic.Granaries should be established in London, 
where all wheat that may be offered, not inferior to a 

, Certain standard quality, should be purchased, and re- 
ceived at shillings per quarter, payable in notes, 

which should become a Jegal tender.—60s. is suggest- 


* “ This assimilates to the average of the corresponding quarters 
for three years to Ist January 1821, viz. 
84,396 quarters of British wheat. 
117,542 sacks of British flour. 
“« The increase of British and Irish Wheat imported into London 
in the year 1821, compared with the average of the three preceding 
years, is 59 per cent. 
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ed. Suppose the required standard to be wheat in good 
condition, and weighing not less than libs. per 
bushel. 

« That the said corn should be always on sale at the price 
of shillings per quarter.—70s. is suggested; pay- 
able in the same description of notes. 

‘*¢ So that whenever this facility should be availed of to an 
excess, and produce an overflow of money, and consequent en~ 
hancement of prices, the resort of purchasers to the granary 
would be the natural consequence; and thus would the evil be 
checked by a kind of self-acting power. 

“© The difference between the buying and selling price should 
at least cover all expenses. 

‘“* The act of Parliament for the measure might be only annual, 
so that prices may every year be reconsidered, or perhaps every 
second or third year may be preferable. * 

“* This plan might be managed by one of the present depart- 
ments of Government, (the Victualling Board, for instance), 
or by a branch of the Bank of England, or by a chartered 
company of individual proprietors, to be instituted with suffi- 
cient powers—or by other modes to be suggested. 

“© There are eight public Dock and Canal Companies esta- 
blished in London, the greater part of whom would doubtless 
contract for a portion of the required granary-room, which had 
better be divided than concentrated to one point. These com- 
panies would also be well qualified to undertake the custody and 
management in all its details, except as regards the money for 
purchases and sales. 

“© It is very probable that the mere existence of such a facility 
would accomplish the object without its being very extensivel 
availed of. Sellers would find it in vain to contend for as muc 
as 70s.; and buyers would see the inutility of trying to depress 
the price to 60s.: thus prices would fluctuate between 60s. and 
70s., which affords a fair scope for dealings in the article: more- 
over the existence of the minimum would cause great facility in 
obtaining money advances from other sources, whilst the maxi- 
mum of 70s. would check the effect of this. 

“* The experiment in wheat would prove the expediency or 
otherwise of extending it to other produce. The relief to agri- 
culture would perhaps be sufficient by wheat alone, whilst the 
maximum would prevent this causing too exclusive a prefer- 
ence in cultivation being given to wheat. 


** * On consideration it should be permanent for not less than three 
years, and subject to months variation, during which interval 
purchases to be suspended. ” 
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‘“* The granaries, if confined to London, would be better su- 
perintended, and the influence would be universal throughout 
the kingdom. 

«© Such a measure as this would render it additionally, and in- 
deed indispensably necessary to alter the Corn Laws; and 
therefore the following alteration in them is suggested, viz. 

“ That, without reference to average prices, Colonial and 
Foreign whgat should be respectively admitted, as follows. 


« COLONIAL WHEAT—annvaLty, 


“ The First 25,000 Qrs. entered in each Year 
for Home Consumption, to 


payaduty of - - - 5s. per Qr. L.6,250 
Second 25,000 - - do. 7s.64. ‘== 9,375 


Third 25,000 - - do - 10. — 12,500 
Fourth 25,000 - - do - 123.64. — 15,625 


100,000 L.43,750 
Further 1 00,000 © ° do. 20s. 


Extreme 
quantity. 


\ 200,000 Annually. 


* FOREIGN WHEAT—annvakty. 


The First 50,000 Qrs. at 15s. or 20s. L. 37,500 or L. 50,000 
Second 50,000 — 20s. or 25s. 50,000 
Third 50,000 — 25s. or 30s. 62,500 
Fourth 50,000 — 30s. or 35s. 75,000 


200,000 L.225,000 or 275,000 


Extreme 
quantity. \ 500,000 Annually. 

* No further quantity, either Colonial or Foreign, except on 
great emergency, and by especial act of Parliament. 

‘“‘ If these quantities be thought too large, reduce each to 
what may be judged best. Our average import of foreign 
wheat for thirty years has been about 500,000 quarters per 
annum, as appears by the Table at the conclusion. * It would 
very seldom happen that corn would he entered, except at the 
lower duties; the higher duties could not be afforded, checked 
as the market would be by the granary selling prices; and the 


* It has not been thought necessary to insert the Table here.—Cox. 
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importer would be induced to defer his entry for the benefit of 
the lower duties in the ensuing year. 

‘«* The advantage of the lower duty should be given to priority 
of entry for home consumption in each year, rather than to 
priority of arrival; as an importer arriving late in the year 
may be indemnified by being early for entry in the next year. 
The preference, in case of competition for entry, should be 

iven to the corn longest in bond: this would encourage a va- 
fuable bonded corn trade, which, under these regulations, should 
no longer be alarming to the farmer. 

‘* Other grain to be regulated upon a similar principle. 

“ It is believed that the following advantage would result 
from the adoption of these plans. 

“« First as regards the Granary plan: 

“1. It might restore the convenience of small notes, and 
save the expense, &c. of coinage. 

‘* 2. It would make these notes (unlike the late issues) the 
representative of substantial value, the quantity being confined 
and regulated not by the will or judgment of the issuer, but by 
a good criterion and check. 

“3, It would provide to a certain extent a species of cur- 
rency, which, unlike gold, or notes convertible into gold 
(though equally founded on real value) would not be exposed 
to being acted upon violently, or for sinister objects, on occa- 
sion of public alarm, war, bad harvest, or other causes. 

‘“‘ 4. It would guard against a sudden or great rise in prices 
of wheat, or undue speculation therein. 

“© 5. It would establish a minimum for the price of wheat. 

* 6. It would thus fix a standard value for wheat, and con- 
sequently in a great degree for land. 

** 7. It would therefore enable a permanent regulation of rent 
to be fixed, so as to obviate excuses for unsettling terms exist- 
ing between landlord and tenant; and, 

“* g. It would thus render the pursuit of farmers much less 
precarious, and help to extricate them from debt and embar- 
rassment, both present and apprehended. 

“ 9, It would facilitate the sale or. mortgage of land on terms 
more favourable to the landowner, and give greater confidence 
to the capitalist. 

** 10. It would produce to the trader, country banker, and 
others, security and payment of sums for which landlords and 
tenants have, or may, become indebted to them. 

‘© 11. It would prevent the evil of extreme dearness, which 
must be expected to result from the discouragement to good 
husbandry, likely to arise from excessive cheapness. 
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12. It would create a self-acting regulator of our currency, 
whereby an enhancement of prices, arising from excessive circu+ 
lation of paper currency, would adjust itself. 

Second, as regards the corn Law Plan, 

*6 1. It would produce a large accession of revenue. 

“2. It would promote the prosperity of our Colonies, par- 
ticularly those of North America. 

«8. It would preserve some intercourse with those countries 
whose trade with us is the most dependent on our admitting 
their corn. 

«‘ 4. It would yield something considerable to the trading in- 
terests, and to views and opinions of political economists. 

“<5. It would encourage a valuable bonded corn trade, the 
advantages of which are presumed to be well understood. * 

“6. It would define the extent to which the agriculturist 
would be exposed to the competition of foreign corn. 

“7, It would furthur secure him, by protecting duties, on the 
chief part of such foreign corn. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Agricultural Report. 


Tue Select Committee appointed to inquire into the allega- 
tions of the several petitions which have been presented to the 
House in the last and present Sessions of Parliament, complain- 
ing of the distressed state of the agriculture of the United King- 
dom, and to report their observations thereupon to the House,— 

Considered, that among all the important objects referred to 
them, none could be more deserving of their earliest attention 
than an inquiry into any measures that could be suggested for 
affording some temporary relief to the distresses of which the 


* “ Consisting of freight, labour, rent, and other charges, inward 
and oytward, besides the advantage of generally possessing within the 
country a stock in reserve, immediately available in case of a failure 
of the harvest, which would tend to exempt us from that rapid ad- 
vance of price in the foreign corn countries, enhancement of the 
rates of freight, and deterioration of exchanges, which always attend 
the large and sudden demand usually consequent upon an unfavour- 
able season here. 

‘** By encouraging a bonded Corn Trade, we should extend our 
Export Trade of that article; and it appears by the Table at the 
conclusion, that this branch of trade has averaged for thirty years, 
80,000. quarters per annuy. ” 
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numerous petitioners with so much reason complain, and which 
appear, from the returns of the average prices of corn during 
the late weeks, * to be progressively increasing rather than di- 
minishing. 

Your Eceninistes do not venture to determine, whether the 
present state of the corn-market be owing to an excess of pro- 
duction, or to what extent that excess may reach, beyond the 
usual and requisite supply ; or whether the necessities of the oc- 
cupiers of land cause an unprecedented eagerness to dispose of 
their produce at almost any price; but it appears from an official 
return, that the quantity of British wheat and oats (but not of 
barley) sold in Mark-lane, between the Ist of November and 
the ist of March last, has very considerably exceeded the quan- 
tity sold in the corresponding months of the twenty preced- 
ing years. 

Such an excess of supply beyond demand can have no other 
effect than to continue the depression of price, and increase the 
accumulation of the stock upon hand; while it is evident, :from 
the present very low rate of price on the Continent of Europe, 
as compared with prices in this country, that there is no chance 
of resorting to the natural expedient of relieving the market by 
exporting any portion of our own corn, even with the aid of any 
bounty which would not be excessive. 

Two other modes have therefore been under the consideration 
of your Committee; by the first of which it was proposed, that 
one million of Exchequer bills should be applied to purchasing, 
through the agency of Government, and laying it up in store, 
a certain portion of wheat grown in the United Kingdom; and 
by the second, that facility and encouragement should be offer- 
ed to individuals to deposite a part of their stock in warehouses, 
so that they might not be forced to come into the markets si- 
multaneously, and under the disadvantage of excessive compe- 
tition, but might be enabled to wait until the supply, having ap- 
proached nearer to the wants of the consumers, might afford, if 
not a remunerating, at least a price somewhat less ruinous for 
their produce. 

With regard to the first of these proposals, the general ob- 
jections against making the public, through the Executive Go- 
vernment, a dealer and speculator in corn, the suspicions to 
which it might give rise, and the uneasiness in the public feeling 
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which it might eventually excite, the danger of its being drawn 
into precedent, the claims which it might be supposed to give. to 
other important articles of domestic produce, whenever they 
might be exposed to similar depression, and the universal rule 
of allowing all articles, as much as possible, to find their own 
natural level, by leaving the supply to adjust itself to the de- 
mand, discourage your Committee from recommending it, even 
under this extraordinary emergency, and with all the guards 
and qualifications of a temporary expedient. But with regard 
to the second, although much less efficacious in its operation, 
the objection of Government becoming a purchaser does not 
apply, as individuals would in this case act for themselves, and 
according to their own discretion, the Government interfering 
no otherwise than by making advances upon the commodity de- 
posited, which would be repaid, with a low rate of interest, as 
soon as the article should be brought to market. 

For effecting this object, two different modes have been sug- 
gested ; by one of which it was proposed, that when the mel 
average price is under 58s. (the import scale remaining as at 
present), wheat should be stored, subject to a monthly allow- 
ance of 6d. per quarter, until the average price should reach 
65s. 

The whole quantity not to exceed 600,000 quarters, and the 
time for which the allowance should be payable not to exceed 
12 or 18 months. 

Not more than a certain number of quarters, nor less than. 
another specified number of quarters, to be stored on the part 
of any individual or firm. 

The owner of the corn so deposited to ke at liberty to with- 
draw it at any time, waving his claim to allowance, or refund- 
ing it. 

he other proposition was, that for the purpose of relieving 
the glut which at present presses upon the grain market, the 
Government, whenever the average price of wheat shall be under 
60s., should grant advances of money upon such corn of the 
growth of the United Kingdom, as should be deposited in fit 
and proper warehouses upon the river Thames, and in the ports 
to be hereafter specified, to an extent not exceeding two-thirds 
of the market value of such corn; the quality of the corn and 
the fitness of the warehouses to be approved of by officers to be 
appointed by the Government. 

The loan to be at the rate of 3 per cent., and the period of de- 
posite not to exceed 12 months. 

The corn to be withdrawn at the will of the depositor, upon 
payment of the interest, warehouse rent, and other charges. 
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The sum of one million so applied, would probably be fully 
adequate to give a temporary check to the excess which is con- 
tinually poured into the already overstocked market. 

If the House should be inclined to agree with your Com- 
mittee in countenancing the latter of these propositions, it is 
evident that it ought to lead to some immediate proceeding ; 
and although no very great effect can be contemplated from 
adopting it, its operation, as far as it may extend, can hardly 
fail to afford some temporary relief. 

There is another measure also, to which it is fit to call the 
early attention of the House. 

he foreign grain and flour of all sorts in different warehouses 
under the King’s lock, appears to have amounted, on the 5th of 
January last, to 897,136 quarters; with regard to which, al- 
though there is little probability that it can soon come into com- 
petition with our home produce, yet it still hangs over the 
market in a formidable mass, ready to be poured in at once, 
oe no small degree of panic as to its future operation, and 
invested with a sort of claim (which is of the utmost importance) 
to be brought out free from duty, whenever the ports shall be 
opened one the existing law, even supposing any duty shall 
be imposed by Parliament, under an alteration of that law, upon 
all corn hereafter to be imported from foreign parts. 

To relieve the market from both these inconveniences, it may 
be —— to permit the holders of such corn now in warehouses, 
under certain adequate regulations and restrictions, to have the 
same ground into flour for the purpose of exportation; and also 
to provide, by legislative enactment, that in future, any foreign 
corn warehoused in this kingdom, shall be considered as corn 
coming from abroad, and subject to all such duties and regula- 
tions as are, or may from time to time be imposed upon corn 
coming directly from a foreign port. 

A proposition, which was submitted to your Committee, for 
advancing loans to parishes on the credit of the rates, appeared 
to be attended with so many difficulties, and to be so little appli- 
cable to the purpose of alleviating the distresses which are com- 
plained of, thint they do not deem it necessary to enter into any 
examination of it, nor to lay it before the House. 

Much as your Committee lament, that so little prospect of im- 
mediate relief can be held out to the urgent distresses which 
have been submitted to their anxious consideration, they think 
it material to obviate and counteract any unfounded alarm which 
may have been, either casually or industriously, circulated, that 
there was ever the least intention entertained by your Committee 
of rendering the present condition of the British cultivators worse 
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than it is under the existing law; and they therefore submit, 
with great confidence, to the House, that the act of the 55th 
of the late King, c. 26th, which régulates the importation of 
foreign corn, ought to continue in force until the average price 
for wheat shall be 80s. per quarter, and other kinds of grain in 
proportion. 

It is impossible to carry protection further than monopoly; 
and it cannot be denied, that this monopoly the British grower 
has possessed for more than three years, that is, ever since 
February 1819, with the exception of the ill-timed and unne- 
cessary importation of somewhat more than 700,000 quarters of 
oats, which took place during the summer of 1820. It must be 
considered further, that this protection, in consequence of the in- 
creased value of our currency, and the present state of the supply 
of corn, combined with the prospect of an early harvest, may, in 
all probability, remain uninterrupted for a very considerable 
time to come. 

But for the purpose of obviating the dangers in which this 
law can hardly fail, sooner or later, to involve the cultivators of 
the soil, and in conformity to the reasoning contained in the 
Report of the Committee of the last Session upon the same sub- 
ject, some material change must be enmiiplineds your Com- 
mittee, therefore, cannot avoid suggesting, whether, under a 
full view of all the cjrcumstances, it may not be the duty of 
Parliament to turn its immediate attention to the ruinous con- 
sequences which must follow an unlimited importation and free 
sale of the surplus produce of the whole agricultural world, 
which is known at this time to be in a state of glut, at least 
equal to what prevails within this kingdom, no less impatient 
for, and unprovided with a market, with a commodity raised at 
much less charge than our own, which the proprietors would 
be ready to sell even at a considerable loss, rather than not dis- 
pose of it at all. 

The excessive inconvenience and impolicy of our present sys- 
tem have been so fully treated, and so satisfactorily exposed in 
the Report already alluded to (pp. 10 and 12), that it is unne- 
cessary to do more than refer to it; adding only, that every 
thing which has happened subsequent to the presentation of 
that Report, as well as all our experience since 1815, has more 
and more tended to demonstrate how little reliance can be placed 
upon a regulation which contains an absolute prohibition up to 
a certain price, and an unlimited competition beyond that price; 
which, so far from affording steadiness to our market, may at 
one time reduce prices already too low, still lower than they 
might have been even under a free trade, and, at another, un- 
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necessarily enhance prices already too high; which tends to ag- 
gravate the evils of scarcity, and render more severe the depres- 
sion of prices-from abundatice. 

The mode in which these excessive inconveniences may re« 
ceive some modification (laying for the present out of the ques- 
tion what permanent basis may be ultimately the fittest for our 
corn trade), appears to consist in the imposition of a duty upon 
all foreign corn, whenever upon opening our ports it should be 
admissible for home consumption. The occupier of the land 
would thus obtain, in proportion to the amount of such duty, a 

rotection which is withheld from him under the existing law; 
But in return for such protection, it is no more than reasonable 
towards the consumer, that the import price should be fixed at 
a rate somewhat lower than 80s., because the new duty would 
otherwise not only check the sudden and overwhelming amount 
of import, but also enhance the price beyond that which it 
might reach under the present system; nor must it be Jost sight 
of in any future regulation, that, owing to the great alteration in 
our currency, 80s. may and do now represent a different and 
considerably higher value than in 1815, as measured by the 
price of all articles of consumption. 

Should Parliament decide to legislate during the present Ses- 
sion, your Committee would recommend, that, after our wheat 
shall have reached 80s., whenever circumstances, not now to be 
foreseen, may have effected so great a change, a lower price 
may be assumed for the future import, subject to a duty. 

_ When the importers know that their grain can in no case 
come into the market without paying a certain sum as duty, be+ 
sides the charges of importation, warehousing, and other inci- 
dental expenses, they will be less ready to adventure rashly than 
under an entirely free trade ; they will also withdraw their corn, 
which may be lodged in warehouses, gradually, and with more 
circumspection, than they do at present, and will naturally en- 
deavour to feed the market rather than inundate it. It is now 
their interest to take their whole stock, immense as it may be, 
at once from under the King’s lock; but when they must pay 
duty for every quarter which is removed, they will prudently 
calculate the time that any large stock may remain on hand be- 
fore they can dispose of it to advantage. 

The foundation of any future Bill should be the principle of 


so far modifying the operation of the existing law as to obviate, 
as far as may be, by the imposition of reasonable duties upon 
the admission of foreign grain for home consumption, the sud- 
den and irregular manner in which such foreign grain may now 
be introduced upon the opening of the ports, under circum- 
stances inconsistent with the spirit and intentions of the law. 
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For carrying this purpose into. effect, it would be expedient, 
after the ports shall have opened at 80s. (subject to a scale of 
duty hereafter to be fixed), to preserve the principle of an im- 
port price at a rate somewhat lower than the existing import 
price of 80s.; and your Committee are of opinion, that 70s. 
would not be an improper limit to assign to that price. 

That a duty from 12s. to 15s. should be imposed upon foreign 
wheat for home consumption, when the price is from 70s. to 80s. 

- Also, that a duty of 5s. should be imposed upon such wheat, 
when the price is from 80s. to 85s.; after which the duty should 
be reduced to Is. 

And that a further additional duty of 5s. should be imposed 
upon wheat imported or taken out of warehouse for home con- 
sumption, for the first three months after the ports open, and 
when the price is from 70s. to 85s. 

And for the purpose of rectifying the scale which governs the 
import, the general proportion which the price of oats bears to 
the price of wheat, appearing to exceed the proportion which 
was assumed to exist, when 27s. was fixed as the import price 
of oats, your Committee suggest, that it would be expedient to 
increase that price, so as to bear a more accurate proportion to 
the price of wheat. 

The scale at which barley is estimated appearing to be more 
correct than that of oats, the same proportion which it now 
bears to wheat, appears fit to continue, under any future altera- 
tion of the import prices. 

The 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th clauses of the act which regulates 
the importation of corn, make provision for admitting corn, 
meal, or flour, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any British colony or plantation in North America, for home 
consumption, when British wheat is at a lower price than 80s. ; 
with regard to which colonies, it will be consistent with good 
faith and sound policy to preserve the same relative preference 
above foreign corn, in the event of any future alteration being 
applied to the scale of prices or of duties. 

In compliance with an application made to them by several of 
the owners of the foreign grain now stored in warehouses, your 
Committee have already recommended, that permission may be 
granted, under sufficient and adequate regulations, to convert 
it into flour, and export it in that shape, by which means some 
portion of this large stock will be carried out of the kingdom, 
and remove al] apprehension that the quantities so ground down 
can ever enter into competition with our home produce: but in 
the event of a large portion not being thus disposed of, and still 
remaining in store, it appears practicable to adopt a method 
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which may render this remainder also advantageous, rather than 
detrimental, in its effect upon the value of British corn, when- 
ever the average price of our wheat shall have risen to 70s., and 
fluctuate between 70s. and 80s.; for if it be then allowed to be 
taken out for home consumption, subject to a duty of 17s. per 
quarter for the first three monihs, and afterwards to a duty of 
12s., the interest of the proprietors of this grain will be brought 
strictly into unison with that of the British agriculturist, and 
into direct hostiiity to that of all cther importers of foreign 
grain; so that every endeavour will be resorted to, on their 
part, to advance the price to 70s., that they may liberate their 
own stock; but to keep it below 80s., that they may exclude alk 
foreign competitors. The equitable claim which the holders of 
the grain, aiready deposited under the act of the 55th of the 
late King, appear to possess, will thus be beneficially preserved 
to them, and the danger of an immense influx of foreign pro- 
duce will be mitigated and deferred, if not wholly prevented. 

It must of course be left optional to the proprietors in ques~ 
tion, to avail themselves of this permission, or to abide by the 
conditions of the existing law, under which they imported; but 
in the first case, the payment of a moderate duty will enable 
them, at an earlier period, to enter a market over which they 
may exercise some control, conjointly with all the dealers in 
British corn; while, in the other, they can hardly expect to 
stem the torrent of foreign produce poured in upon our existing 
supply, and the immediate depression of value which must un- 
avoidably accompany it. 

If the circumstances of this country should hereafter allow 
the trade in corn to be permanently settled upon a footing con- 
stantly open to all the world, but sabject to such a fixed and 
uniform duty as might compensate to the British grower the 
difference of expense at which his corn can be raised and brought 
to market, together with the fair rate of profit upon the capital 
employed, compared with the expense of production, and other 
charges attending corn grown and imported from abroad, such 
a system would, in many respects, be preferable to any modifi- 
cation of regulations depending upon average prices, with an 
ascending and descending scale of duties; because it would 
prevent the effects of combination and speculation, in endea- 
vouring to raise or depress those averages, and render immate- 
rial those inaccuracies which, from management or negligence, 
have occasionally produced, and may again produce, such mis- 
chievous effects upon our market: but your Committee rather 
look forward to such a system as fit to be kept in view for the 
ultimate tendency of our law, than as practicable within any 
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short or definite period. A protecting duty, which might at 
this day be hardly sufficient to guard our home market from 
the most overwhelming competition, might, when the excessive 
abundance on the Continent shall have been absorbed, operate 
against the real wants of this kingdom, and subject the growers, 
as well as the consumers, to the greatest inconveniences. Years 
of dearth may again make it indispensable to have recourse to 
foreign produce for a part of our supply, although, in seasons 
of ordinary plenty, it may be hoped that our own agriculture 
has been so improved and extended, as to secure this kingdom 
from a state of dependence upon other, and eventually hostile, 
territories for the subsistence of its population. 

Your Committee have felt it their Sats, for obvious reasons, 
to lay, without further delay, before the House, the result of 
their deliberations; but they would consider that they had 
omitted a most material part of the task imposed upon them, if 
they neglected to inquire into the present system upon which 
foreign corn is warehoused. Your Committee are now engaged 
in carefully investigating this important subject; and they will 
not fail to report the result to the House as early as the nature 
of their inquiry will permit. 

April 1, 1822. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Produce of the Dairy. 


Sir, 

Tue management of the Dairy is an important branch 
of the rural economy of many parts of both England and Scot- 
land. And there are several particulars which appear essen- 
tially necessary to be attended to, before success can be attain- 
ed by any one who may be engaged in that department of farm- 
ing. The first object of all ought to be the procuring of cows 
naturally disposed to yield the greatest possible quantity of 
milk, of the richest quality; then to see that they be well fed, 
and sheltered when necessary, both winter and summer, and 
carefully protected from trouble and fatigue in sending either 
to water or pasture. Care and cleanliness in the different pro- 
cesses to which the milk is subjected is also of the highest con- 
sequence, as it is these which generally determine the quality 
and character of the produce of the different farms or districts 
of the country. With these essentials united, notwithstandin 
the low price of produce of almost every description, it woul 
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appear to be still possible, in many situations, to raise a reason- 
able profit from land by a dairy, although corn-farming is found 
generally to be so poor an employment. And, as a specimen 
of what may be expected when the above requisites are applied, 
I send you the annexed account of the produce of a cow which 
belongs to a friend of mine living within a few miles of Had- 
dington, where he sold his butter weekly, with a proportion of 
the milk, all of which was skimmed, and was disposed of at one 
penny the Scotch pint. The cow cannot be said to be of any 
particular breed; but she appears to have something in her 
make and look of the old short horns, or what used to i called 
here the Berwickshire breed; she might, when fat, weigh ra- 
ther above 40 stones Dutch. The produce, I admit, is consi- 
dered here rather above an average; but, at the same time, I 
am disposed to attribute much to the skill, care, and economy 
exercised in the management. As it is, however, you may de- 
pend upon the accuracy of the statement; and, if found worthy 
of a place in your useful work, its insertion will much oblige, 
Sir, your, &c. H. 
Last- Lothian, 24th April, 1822. 


Produce of a Cow during one Season. 
1821, 
May 18. The price of the calf - - L 
8 libs. butter, at 22 oz. per pound 
19. Milk - - - 
25. 13 libs. butter ~ > 
26. Milk . 
June 1, 14 libs. butter 
2. Milk - 
8. 15} libs. butter 
9. Milk “ 
15. 14 libs. buttor 
16. Milk . 
22. 14 libs. butter 
23, Milk - 
29. 11 libs. butter 
30. Milk - 
July 6. 10} libs. butter 
4. Milk 
13. 11 libs. butter 
14, Milk - 
20. 103 libs. butter 
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- Milk - 
- 74 libs. butter - 

. Milk - - 
. 74 libs. butter 
4. Milk 


Brought over - 


. 6} libs. butter 
- Milk - 
. 7} libs. butter 
. Milk . 
. 73 libs. butter 
- Milk - 
- 6} libs. butter 
- Milk . 
. 73 libs. butter 
. Milk - 
- 54 libs. butter 
Milk - 
. 5 libs. butter 
Milk - 
. 63 libs. butter 
Milk - 
. 5 libs. butter 


AParreoworacooraoeso 


KH 


1 - 


- 43 libs. butter 
Milk - 

. 4 libs. butter 
Milk - 

. 8} libs. butter 

- Milk - 

. 3 libs. butter 

- Milk - 

. 2 libs. butter 

. Milk -’ 

. 8 libs. butter 

. Milk - 

. 3 libs. butter 

. Milk - 

. 24 libs. butter 

- Milk - 

- 3 libs. butter 

- Milk - 

. 2} libs. butter 


coMmoroooneanrnoeo 


— 


— 


et an 
0b me te RO OLR OP OALARARDOASTHOH HASH S HTS SS 
CSODRerKBSOCKTAOS 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


L.19 18 11 
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; Brought over - L.19 18 11 
Dec. 15. Milk - ° 


- 0 2 8 

21. 2} libs. butter - - - 022 

22. Milk - . —— 0 1.6 

28. 14 libs. butter - - - 019 

29. Milk - - - 01 4 
1822. 

Jan. 4. 2 libs. butter - - - 02 0 

5. Milk - - ' - a 

11. 1 lib. butter - - o 1 8 

12. Milk - - - 0 0 9 

16. 1 lib. butter - - ai @ 

19. Milk - - - 00 8 

26. Ditto - - - Oo 1-0 

Feb, 1. 2 libs. butter - - - 020 

Milk - - - 00 7 

L.20 18 9 


The above is exclusive of what milk, &c. was used in a fami- 
ly of three persons. 


Abstract of the above. 
Price of the calf about three weeks old - L.1 10 0 


— 235 libs. of butter, at 220z. per pound 13 2 14 
— 1519} Scotch pints of milk, atid. - 6 6 7% 





L.20 18 9 


N. B.—During winter, the cow had a few potatoes and tur- 
nips, with straw and meadow hay, and was on old pasture grass 
through the summer. She was in high condition when she 
dropt calf at the beginning of the grass season, which would 
appear to be a point of much importance to plentiful milking. 


—_— ——— a 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Flower’s Letters from Illinois. 


WE extract the following letter from a recent publication by 
Mr Richard Flower, one of the first English settlers in the 
Illinois. It is the latest, as far as we know, that has yet ap- 
peared in print from that quarter, and is worthy of notice, be- 


cause it may assist those w See to form a fair estimate of the 
° 


os 
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prospects of relief in emigrating thither, and may tend to re- 
move prejudices, whether for or against the measure, which are 
still but too prevalent. Yet neither in this, nor in the other 
Letters in this pamphlet, do we find all the information which 
it would be desirable to possess respecting a settlement which 
has excited so much interest in this country. They contain 
only detached or incidental notices of matters which, taken b 

themselves, prove little or nothing; whereas we would like to 
see a faithful account of proceedings all the year round—the 
progress of cultivation—the management of live stock—the 
wages of labour, and the prices of produce—and, in short, the 
outlay and returns. Mr Birkbeck indeed tells us, in a letter 
dated 7th May 1821, that the progress of improvement is so 
rapid and certain, that he should not be flattered by any one 
reading, * six months hence, an account of its present state.’ 
But Mr B. has been four years in the country, and must there- 
fore be able to say a good deal about this improvement which 
has proceeded so rapidly; and considering that he was not slow 
in laying before the public his prospects, it seems but reason- 
able that he should show, for the benefit of those whom he then 
addressed, that these prospects are now in part at least realized; 
and this not by general averments, but by a candid and impar- 


tial statement of facts, such as Mr Flower here professes to ex- 
hibit. 


Dear Sir, Park House, Albion, 20th August, 1821. 

‘‘ Some of my Letters, written in 1819, appeared through the 
medium of the press; and some of the English Reviewers, after 
a candid criticism, observed, that they should be glad to hear 
from me at some future period. Several other persons also 
have expressed a strong deni to have an account of our pre- 
sent situation and future prospects. In compliance, therefore, 
with their wishes, I most cheerfully resume my pen, with the 
assurance that what I have written may be relied upon as an 
impartial and candid statement of facts. 

.* Various are the reports which have been circulated in the 
private circle, and by means of the press, concerning the state 
of this settlement; and great has been the anxiety which many 
friends have expressed on our account. It is my purpose, 
therefore, to examine the principal reports which travellers 
have given of us. 

«‘ ‘When any one returns to England, though he may have 
visited us but a few days, he obtains a credence far above those 
who have only hearsay reports to communicate; whether his 
visits were made during the winter, amidst rains or snows, or 
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in the summer, when an unparalleled drought pervaded the 
whole western country. Is so transitory a view to be consider- 
ed as a just description of the soil, the climate, the advantages 
or disadvantages of the British settlement in the Illinois? Sure- 
ly not. I am informed even of some accounts which have been 
written from settlements above fifty miles distant from us, where 
circumstances are so very different, that they bear no resem- 
blance to the situation in which we have located. These state- 
ments have been brought forward in opposition to the indisput- 
able facts which have been given by us, and they no more apply 
to this place, than a description of the low lands of Essex and 
Lincolnshire can apply to the high and dry situations of 
Shooter’s-hill or Blackheath. I therefore request the reader’s 
attention to a few observations on the various reports which 
travellers have circulated of the English settlements at the 
Illinois. 

“ I must first be allowed to remark on the want of compe- 
tency of some very confident writers to form any judgment of 
our real situation; they appear to be wholly unacquainted with 
the history of the new settlements, and from this defect are un- 
fitted to form a right judgment of our comparative and relative 
advantages. Hence the incongruous and contradictory ac- 
counts which have been given of our soil, climate, and agricul- 
tural concerns. Of the many who have visited us, there are 
two individuals whose reports I hear gain some credence a- 
mongst my countrymen;‘I shall therefore confine my attention 
chiefly to the accounts they have given of us, and then examine 
those reports which have been raised from deep-rooted enmity 
and determined self-interest. ‘These, with a brief account of 
our present situation and future prospects, shall be the remain- 
ing subject of this letter. 

* One of these travellers visited us when the snows were 
melting, and the rains descending. He reports us to be dwell- 
ing upon the swamps of the Wabash; and our lands to be so 
wet, that they are unfit for either cattle or sheep to thrive on ; 
and, on that account, unsuitable for the purposes of an English 
farmer. 

* Another passed through our country in an unparalleled 
drought, and reported us to be in a sad situation for want of 
water. There was some degree of truth in this, but a very par- 
tial degree, owing to his not stating the circumstances of the 
case. Our town is situated very high, and, till we had experi- 
enced some drought, we knew not that we should want to dig 
deep for water, and of course could not provide for any exig- 
ency that was not known to exist. Dig deep,” I have said ; 
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but one hundred feet is thought, by a western American, to be 
a vast and dangerous enterprise; we have however with us Eng- 
lishmen who have been far into the bowels of the earth in Eng- 
land, and have no sort of fear of there not being abundance of 
water in Albion. Already have we experienced the benefit of 
these exertions; but while our dry-weather traveller was re- 
porting our inconveniences, he should have stated it was an un- 
usual season which pervaded the whole of the western country ; 
that Kentucky and Ohio were worse than the Illinois; and that 
in Indiana, in the best watered districts, springs, rivulets, and 
wells, were exhausted. Such an instance has never before oc- 
curred during the memory of the oldest inhabitants. The same 

erson (who I know would not willingly give a false account) 
ee stated, that so short was the water, that we were obliged to 
send our cattle into Indiana. That our herds were in Indiana, 
is very true, but that they were sent there on account of want 
of water, is equally untrue. We have in Indiana, about twelve 
miles distant, some high ground in the midst of low land, sub- 
ject to be overflowed. On this low ground grows the most luxu- 
riant cane, springing to an extraordinary height; the tender 
shoots of which, affording excellent food for cattle, we send 
them in the winter season, with the exception of milch cows 
and working oxen, to fatten. Our custom is somewhat similar 
to that of the farmers of the upland districts in England, who 
send their stock into the fens of Lincolnshire, to fatten on cole- 
seed and superabundant grass. So we dispose of our herds 
when the winter draws to a close. To this may be added, that 
the cane in the low river bottoms, growing naturally, is the 
most luxuriant pasturage for summer feeding; and as we only 
pay the expense of the herdsman, the food, either there or in 
the cane, costing nothing, and the herdsman living there, we 
leave our herds; so it was true that they were in the cane, but 
were not sent there on account of the want of water. When 
this person reported that there was shortness of water amongst 
us, he should have added, that fine wells were no rarity in the 
vicinity of Albion; that he drank as fine water from our well as 
he ever tasted in his life, and that from the grounds of Richard 
and George Flower, Albion and even a part of Wanborough 
were supplied. 

«* It will therefore appear that this person, as well as many 
others, told the truth, but very partially, and not the whole . 
truth, and on that account are not to be depended on. At the 
very time he was visiting us, a person from Kentucky assured 


us.that we were better off than they were at Kentucky and 
Ohio. 
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‘* Another person who visited us on purpose to examine and 
spy out the land of evil report, went back to Baltimore and 
brought his family, stating, in his travels, that he had not met 
with such good water as at this place. This same traveller has 
reported our soil to be poor, and our inability to raise a suffi- 
cient quantity of provisions for ourselves, and that we are still 
dependent on the Harmonites: in this he only shows his want 
of knowledge of the history of new settlements and their pro- 
gress. Every person knows that the second year is the most 
unprofitable: the first year being spent in building and fencing 
little produce is raised: but then all settlers of property bring 
a supply with them to make up for this certain ddmennyi but 
capital being somewhat exhausted, and an increase of popula- 
tion still continuing, must of necessity keep a new settlement 
short of self supplies; but when to this was added an extraordi- 
nary drought, is it a matter of surprise that the crops should 
in some degree have been scanty? But at the time I am writin 
almost every thing these travellers have said of the Illinois is 
happily reversed: they are the remarks of very superficial ob- 
servers. ‘Though they may be in some degree true at the mo- 
ment they were written, they are no fit representations of the 
Illinois, either as to its soil, climate, or general character. 
Could I but set these very travellers down here at this moment, 
how would their astonished senses give contradiction to their 
own accounts ! 

‘© We have now what the Americans tell us is a usual specimen 
of the seasons of the Illinois. Frequent rains, with the heat 
more moderate than the last year. Agriculture is beaming 
forth in its glory. If some of our travellers to whom I have 
alluded were now here, they would see some of the finest 
wheat crops their eyes ever beheld: they would witness the 
most luxuriant crops of natural grasses, now gathering for 
the supply of winter food; also fine plants of artificial grasses 
well set in our enclosures; they would acknowledge that the 
corn crops were as abundant, or more so than any they hed be- 
fore witnessed in the United States; but as they are not here 
I must inform you that our corn crops upon good tillage have 
the appearance of from sixty to eighty bushels; and in some 
instances the Americans, who are the best judges, say one hun- 
dred bushels per acre. If this is the usual season of the Illi- 
nois, which can scarcely be doubted, as it answers the charac- 
ter given by those longest resident, then is the Illinois one of 
the finest countries ae heaven for human beings to dwell in; 


one of the most delightful given to man for his residence. 
* Another traveller has stated that the Illinois is in general 
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low and swampy, but that Mr Flower’s family, with one or two 
others, had placed their houses upon rising ground. This gen- 
tleman must either be naturally or wilfully blind. He might 
have found, within a circuit of five miles round Albion, nume- 
rous pleasing elevations, all so inviting that the beauty which 
they presented to the admiring eye of the settler, would be the 
only difficulty in the way of instant decision. 
** Then comes another objector, armed with an unanswerable 
uestion. ‘ But what will you do with your produce?” 
This objection only needs to be examined to be refuted. The 
answer is, that for the present our home market will take all 
we raise, and if our population increases in future as it has 
done during the present year, and the probability is that it will 
increase much faster, no foreign market will be wanted for ten 
or a dozen years to come. Our infant town has taken root, 
and is growing luxuriantly. It has increased one hundred in 
the number of inhabitants since last September, and its vici- 
nity has added seventy to their number. Our mill is at work, 
and can grind the produce now raised; and a distillery and 
brewery will shortly be at work, so that the surplus of several 
ears will not raise more than a sufficiency for the population. 
e have also in the settlement some small plantations of to- 
bacco, hemp, and cotton, articles which we at present import ; 
it will therefore be a work of some time to raise a sufficiency 
for our own consumption. 
** Another article of produce is wool. Since I have been here, 
I have turned my attention to an important object which en- 
gaged much of my attention in my native country—the breed- 
ing of sheep, and have succeeded to the utmost of my wishes 
and expectations. My flock consists of about four hundred 
sheep and lambs; and although the first winter there were un- 
expected difficulties to encounter, I can assure my countrymen 
that it has been more healthy this last year than any I ever had, 
or ever heard of in England; but as I intend giving an ac- 
count of my success in this branch of agriculture in some fu- 
ture letter, it will be sufficient to say, that although I can grow 
in the Illinois a profitable export, at present its produce is 
wanted, and all that can be raised for years to come will be 
wanted at home. We have therefore not only a market for 
our extra produce around us, but we have also a foreign mar- 
ket at New Orleans, and through it to the market of the world. 
If it be said that owing to our situation we labour under pecu- 
liar disadvantages, all is reduced to the price of land carriage, 
of about nine miles to the Wabash, at sixteen cents per hun- 
dred pounds. If therefore it is said that our surplus produce 
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cannot be disposed of, it is not applicable to local circumstan- 
ces alone, but to all America. Whenever the United States in 
general can dispose of their produce advantageously, the Illi- 
nois can do the same; and we are more contiguous to naviga- 
tion than the great proportion of the interior of America. 

«* The report which has injured us most is the want of that 
blessing, without which all that this world can give is but of little 
avail—Health. Reports of sickness which never existed, and 
of deaths which happily never took place, have been most in- 
dustriously circulated ; the fact is, that there has seldom been 
a new settlement which has suffered so little loss by death, or 
which has been so free from sickness. The number of deaths 
has been in the ratio of four in ninety-five each year, and this 
is a smaller number than in most places in the habitable globe, 
where the records of such events have been preserved. ‘Man 
of its inhabitants have, with myself, enjoyed far better health 
than in their native country; so that I may safely conclude, 
after two years residence, with the information of those who 
were here a year and a half before me, that there scarcely ex~ 
isted in the habitable globe, a place where the inhabitants have 
enjoyed so large a share of this invaluable blessing. 

‘“* As to our future prospects, they are truly flattering, in the 
probability of increasing population ; now the clouds and mists 
which malignity has spread abroad are disappearing before the 
light of truth, as the mists of morning yee oer before the 
light and the heat of the sun. The well-grounded hopes of fue 
ture harvests, arising from the rich abundance of the present; 
the perseverance and industry of a large portion of our settlers; 
the excellent materials for building, and the increasing number 
of fine wells of water, all present a most encouraging and de- 
lightful prospect. 

** Another testimony in favour of our situation is, that some 
of our countrymen who have settled in other places have visit- 
ed us, expressing their surprise and regret that they had been 
the dupes of false reports, and had stopped short of the IIli- 
nois; while others more prudently came down from Cincin- 
nati, and even Baltimore, to visit this land of evil report, mi- 
nutely examined for themselves, returned to bring their fami- 
lies, and are contented with their lot. 

‘* Another remark was made by certain writers, that although 
we had improved our situation as to animal enjoyments, we 
had sacrificed intellectual pleasures, because I stated, in one of 
my letters, that there were no booksellers here, and that the 
necessary business which could not be avoided in a new settle- 
ment, left us but little time for reading. Hasty conclusion ! 
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Many of us brought out ample libraries of our own; and we 
have also a standing library in our little town, which is sup- 
plied with newspapers and periodical publications. ‘Those who 
emigrated to the Illinois were not altogether illiterate; a ma- 
jority of them were quite of a contrary. description; and as to 
agricultural knowledge, there are very few spots on the face of 
the earth where it is so much concentrated as at the Illinois, 
having farmers from almost all the different counties in Eng- 
land. There are likewise several American, Dutch, and 
French farmers, gardeners, and vine-dressers in our neighbour- 
hood. 

‘“* The reports of the wickedness and irreligion of our settle- 
ment, with a view to prevent individuals from joining us, have 
been industriously spread far and near. That there is a diver- 
sity of character in every part of the globe, will not be denied ; 
that this diversity exists here is equally true; and that a por- 
tion of its inhabitants is of an immoral cast, will be as readily 
admitted ; that we have not left human nature with its infirmi- 
ties and propensities behind us is equally a fact; and even if it 
should be admitted, that unhappily a larger portion of the dis- 
sipated, the idle, and the dissolute are to be met with in new 
countries than is usually to be found in old ones, yet we have 
the same antidote for these mischiefs:—the light shining in a 
dark place. We have public worship and ample supplies of 
sermons from pious practical preachers, from the Catholic to 
the Socinian Creed, which are read on the Sabbath. But 
above all we have the incorruptible seed of ihe word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever ; and it is with pleasure I can 
assure my readers, that there is an increasing congregation, 
and, I trust, increasing religion amongst us. But if it was 
otherwise, surely this should be rather an argument for per- 
sons of religious zeal to join us, who have emigration in view ; 
to come over to Macedonia and help us, rather than shrink from 
such atask. At least it is not apostolic or evangelic feeling 
that would draw a different conclusion. 

** When I was at Philadelphia, a lady of the Society of Friends 
addressed me most emphatically on the subjects—* Wilt thou, 
friend Flower, take thy family to that infidel and wicked settle- 
ment in the Illinois? Thou appearest to be a Christian; how 
wilt thou answer to thy God for endangering the precious souls 
of thy dear children?’ Madam, answered I, my destiny appears 
to be in the Illinois settlement; and rather than turn from thence 
on the account you have mentioned, you have furnished me 
with a forcible argument to proceed. 1 trust I am, as you have 
supposed, a sincere Christian, and as it is my special duty to go 
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where reformation is so necessary, I will endeavour to perform it, 
and hope for the blessing of the Most High. It is for us to use 
the means. We know who it is to command success in our pre- 
sent state and future prospects. 

“It may be worth while to make a few remarks on the cha- 
racters, situations, and apparent motives of some of those per- 
sons by whom we have been misrepresented and reviled. 

“ The first class that opened their batteries of liberal abuse, 
were the ministerial and hireling writers in England. The emi- 
gration of Englishmen, in the Illinois, it appears, did not please 
the masters whom these writers serve; and this is sufficient to 
account for their conduct: as usual, they were not very nice in 
the means they made use of. Private characters were. assailed 
indiscriminately, and motives imputed to the emigrants which 
never entered their minds. The grand reason for emigration 
was to escape that overwhelming system of taxation which had 
diminished the property of the emigrants, and threatened, if they 
staid much longer, to swallow up the whole. Their conduct 
has proved their discernment, and justified their proceedings. 

“ How many of my brother farmers have lost their all! How 
many have been added to the list of paupers since we left our 
beloved country, newspapers and private letters, agricultural 
meetings and parliamentary proceedings and reports, sufficiently 
declare. Happy had it been for many others, if they had ac- 
companied us. Some who have followed us have lamented their 
indecision, and have felt thé fatal consequences of their linger- 
ing in their own country. The motives and views of this first 
class of revilers, is too obvious to need farther notice. 

* Another writer, who is, or rather who was once popular, 
whom I met at New York, passionately expressed his determi- 
nation fo write us down: amongst much false reasoning, which 
he made use of for this purpose, it is greatly to be feared he al- 
so cared but little for truth; and I have often wondered what 
could be his motive,—whether he had some other settlement at 
heart; or whether he wished to keep all emigrants near him to 
persuade them to enter into his grand plan of inundating England 
with forged Bank of England notes! !—One thing however is 
decidedly clear, that he knew nothing about what he was writ- 
ing; and our present success, surrounded by so many comforts, 
is a sufficient proof he did not do us all the harm he intended. 
Were he to ride over our fine prairies, viewing our flocks, herds, 
and corn fields, such ocular demonstration of the falsehood of 
his statements would be to him a sufficient mortification. 

** But there is another class of men of a very diflerent sort; 
those who were raising rival settlements, in various parts of A- 
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merica, and who had lands for sale—who longed to stop the cash 
which seemed to be pouring into the lap of the Illinois. It was 
natural for them, as human nature is constituted, to attempt to 
arrest its progress; they therefore joined the hue and cry against 
the Illinois, and spread reports of sickness, starvation, famish- 
ing for thirst, frequent deaths, and the consequent abandonment 
of our settlement. In this they in some instances succeeded ; 
and as I have before hinted, some have visited us who speak of 
their having been entrapped, and express the deep regret that 
they did not join us. Facts, however, soon began to dispel the 
illusion. One gentleman brought his family to Cincinnati; seve- 
ral families visited Baltimore, who, notwithstanding the evil 
tidings that they heard, ventured, although with fearful appre- 
hensions, to the English settlement; but singular as it may ap- 
pear to our calumniators, after a most minute investigation into 
our situation and circumstances, in the autumn of the year they 
could not find a sick person throughout the settlement: nor was 
the drought which certainly inconvenienced us, peculiar or lo- 
cal; it raged throughout the western country. They were sa- 
tisfied, and went to fetch their families, who are now residents 
amongst us to their entire satisfaction. It is no wonder then, 
that the falsehoods and calumnies which have been so industriously 
spread, are at length found to be such; and that the character 
and motives of the persons who have assailed us are duly appre- 
ciated: and, as a consequence of these and other circumstances 

one hundred individuals have joined the town of Albion, and 
about twenty have settled in its environs since last August. 

“* Notwithstanding all I have stated, I would not have my 
countrymen consider me as inducing them to emigrate, without 
serious and due consideration of their own circumstances; but 
rather consider me as advising them, if they do emigrate to A- 
merica, to come and unite with us in the Illinois; resting assur- 
ed, that what I have stated is truth—impartial truth. 

It is a trial of no mean sort to quit one’s native country, and 
separate ourselves from those for whom we have the sincerest 
friendship and regard. The privations, however, of a first set- 
tlement are at an end: we may now indeed say, ‘ the way is 
smoothed for them;’ and it rests with us who are now fet > 
to be prosperous, contented and happy. It is equally our duty 
and our interest, to consider well the blessings we enjoy at this 

lace of abounding plenty. Many of you, my countrymen, can 
ook back on the frightful abyss of pauperism and starvation 
which you have escaped, and should lift up your hearts in gra- 
titude to God for his mercies vouchsafed to you. Forget not 
who it is that has preserved your lives and prolonged your days; 
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blessed you with so much health; preserved you from the arrow 
that flieth at noon day, and the pestilence that walketh in dark« 
ness. Remember that it depends upon your virtuous endeav- 
ours, how great, how good, and how happy the settlement in the 
Illinois shall be. Eradicate the stain which report has cast on 
your moral and religious characters; and may your example be 
such as to influence the formation of character of this place: 
that your ways may be ways of pleasantness, and all your paths 
be peace. Remember, that without virtue happiness cannot ex- 
ist. Let future generations rise up and call you blessed; so that 
you may, on your departure from this life, rest satisfied that your 
emigration to the Illinois proved the means of your increasing 
welfare and happiness in time and eternity. 

R. F.” 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Decay of the Larch Tree. 


Sir. 
” Tue rapid growth of the larch tree has induced many 


landed proprietors to plant a large proportion of that species of 
timber. On almost any soil, or in any situation, it soon over- 
tops every other species of tree amongst which it may be plant- 
ed; and, on very ordinary soils, it is no uncommon thing to 
meet with larch trees of forty years’ standing measuring as many 
solid feet. About twelve years ago, its character as durable 
timber was quite as e as it is at present; for it is now found 


that larch, used in stables or in any house work where it is con- 
stantly kept dry, is not equal in durability to the native fir; but, 
where it is exposed to wet and dry alternately, it has the singu- 
lar quality to stand longer than most of the resinous trees; 
— it has been lately used in ship-building, railing, flooring, 

C. 

In the last Number of your Magazine, some valuable ‘ hints 
regarding the soil best adapted to the growth’ of this plant, 
have been communicated by Mr Menteith of Closeburn. It is 
by observing the culture and habits of plants in their native 
soil, that we can acquire useful information respecting their 
cultivation under a climate, and in a soil where they are not in- 
digenous; and, were but a few of the many travellers who make 
the tour of Europe to favour the public with such judicious re- 
marks on the management and appearances of those plants 
which we have attempted to naturalize in this country, as has 
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been done by Mr Menteith in his short communication, it 
might be of more value than the many volumes which issue 
from the press in the shape of Tours, Travels, &c., and which 
contain only amusement for an idle hour. Mr Menteith, how- 
ever, has not said whether any of the trees growing on § slate 
rock’ were liable to the disease of which he complains. This is 
a subject on which he is likely to have informed himself, and 
may perhaps, on some future occasion, communicate his infor- 
mation to the public through your Magazine. This I am the 
more anxious to obtain, as I have occasionally found the disease 
(decayed in the heart) prevalent when the plants stood on the 
slate rock or gneiss; and on freestone soils I have, in some in- 
stances, found whole plantations tolerably sound, when cut at 
about forty years from planting; while in some patches in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and on soil exactly similar, I have 
hardly found a tree that was not more or less decayed in the 
heart. This leads me to think that there must be something in 
our mode of management that is defective. On the propriety 
of some parts of the ordinary mode of cultivating resinous 
plants, permit me to express the following doubts. 

In rearing the ycung plant, it is usually taken up from the 
seed-bed, and before transplanting into nursery rows, the tap- 
roots are all shortened ; and the roots undergo the same pro- 
cess, after taking up from the nursery, before planting out for 
good. Some, it is true, are more tender in performing this 
operation on resinous plants than others; but wherever it is 
done (and that it has been done in very many instances is be- 
yond a doubt), the tap-root is destroyed, and the side fibres 
spread horizontally, and seldom penetrate deep into the soil; 
and on dry lands, the plant may decay in the middle for want 
of the requisite moisture on a dry surface. If this has any bad 
tendency, horizontal rooted plants will be found most subject 
to the disease. ‘The larch and spruce naturally grow with their 
branches longest near the ground, and ending in a point at the 
top; the lowest branches have their insertion at the pith, and, 
when allowed to remain, may serve to promote the circulation 
of the sap throughout the whole, and thus preserve the interior 
for a longer period from decay. If this promote the disease, it 
will be observed that it is always most destructive where the 
lower branches have been removed too early, either by close 

lanting, or injudicious pruning. I must beg to observe, that 
T by no means maintain that the disease has its sole origin in 
either of these modes of treatment, although, under these cir- 
cumstances, I have found it to prevail in larch and spruce trees. 
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I merely throw out these hints with a view to excite discussion 
on the subject; and that carpenters and wood-foresters may be 
induced to lay their remarks before the public, I have pur- 
posely avoided all those technicalities which modern vegetable 
physiologists generally use when treating of the circulation of 
the sap. On that theory my limits will not at present permit 
me to enter, however closely it may be connected with the a- 
bove suggestions; nor am I sure that it would be acceptable to 
many of your readers. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Premium offered by the Highland Society for saving 
Clover Seeds in Scotland. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 30th April, 1822. 

In the list of Premiums offered by the Highland So- 
ciety, and published in your last Number, I observed one of 
211. to the farmer in Scotland who shall grow the greatest quan- 
tity of clover seed next year. On this subject I would beg to 
offer a few remarks, which you may either insert in your Ma- 
gazine, or commit to the flames. 

In offering the above premium, the Society have, much to 
their credit, manifested a desire to encourage the cultivation of 
those seeds in Scotland, and I trust their endeavours will prove 
successful. But what struck me most forcibly was, on reading 
the advertisement, that they had been rather partial in their 
patronage ; for I certainly expected that, for the credit of the 
Society, as well as for the sake of justice to the gentleman who 
first introduced the growth of the article, he would have be- 
come the first object of their attention and regard. For, let 
me ask, To what circumstance was it owing that clover seeds 
have been saved in Scotland? and who was the original sug- 
a of cultivating that seed there? If the Honourable 

iety have overlooked the worthy individual to whom we 
are all so much indebted, I will take the liberty of naming him 
here—Mr Alexander Rintoul of Newport-Pagnell, Bucks, 
whose valuable paper, inserted in your Magazine for August 
1818, No. 75, not only introduced and recommended the prac- 
tice, but also, in a most distinct manner, furnished a detailed 


account of the most approved mode of managing the crop from 
first to last. 
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It were highly indecorous in me to reflect upon the character 
or proceedings of the Highland Society, because I venerate 
such an Institution; but there is one circumstance relative to 
this subject which I beg leave to state here. Some time be- 
fore publication, the manuscript of the treatise above alluded 
to, was, through the medium of a friend of the author (but 
without his knowledge), submitted to the sense of the Honour- © 
able Society, who, upon hearing it read, &c. approved it much; 
but when the gentleman proposed to publish it, provided the 
Society would subscribe for 100 copies, or offer any other suit- 
able testimony of their approbation, they left that subject, 
which they are now so anxious to raise and support by the aid 
of a twenty guinea premium, either to die in the birth, or come 
forth to the world by the efforts of its own merit. 

I should spurn the idea of envying the successful candidates 
their merited rewards, which are too small; but you will surely 
admit, that if there is any merit (which the premium implies) 
in pursuing improvements, there must certainly be much praise 
due to the author of the invention or discovery, whatever it 
may be. At first, the Society might have excused themselves 
by the want of the best of experiments, but that can be no 
longer a plea; for the result of several years experience in dif- 
ferent counties has been more favourable than could have been 
anticipated ; indeed the Society have declared their full convice 
tion of its practicability, by the premium offered. 

From my knowledge of Mr Rintoul’s character, I will as- 
sure you, that, in offering his letter to the public, he had no mer- 
cenary ends in view, but was actuated by the most patriotic 
and disinterested motives; and therefore, though he has not 
been honoured by the patronage of the ae Society, we 
must all acknowledge that he deserves well of his country. But 
although he has hitherto escaped the notice of the Society, I 
still hope they will reconsider the case; and, partly for the sake 
of rewarding merit, and partly for the sake of as 
others to similar discoveries, they will yet honour Mr R. wi 
some public testimony of their regard, for his laudable exer- 
tions to promote the interests of his native country. 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Anticipation of a Forthcoming Report on Agriculture. Inscrib- 
ed to T. H. Goocu, Esq. M. P. By a Freeholder. 


A PAMPHLET under this title was published a few weeks ago,— 
a little before the Report of the Committee which it professes 
to anticipate. In the opinion of many, it is more to the pur- 
pose than either the genuine Report itself, or its predecessor 
of last Session; and, at any rate, contains some useful hints 
which it would not be discreditable to any Reporters to avail 
themselves of. We therefore wish to make our readers ac- 

uainted with this writer’s views on the causes of the present 
Rn and the remedies calculated to relieve it. 

With regard to the causes, we fully agree with him in think- 
ing, that excessive production or overabundance will not, of 
itself, account for it, even though we should admit that excess 
to be greater than we believe it to be. We must combine with 
this the rise in the value of money, owing to the change in the 
currency. ‘These two simultaneous occurrences are certainly 
the true causes, at least by far the most important causes, of the 
present embarrassments. 

The remedies suggested are not quite so satisfactory; nor, as 
the writer himself admits,. likely to be sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. He wishes to establish a system of duties on importa- 
tion, when the price of wheat is below 90s., and bounties on 
importation when it is above 100s. This is the first remedy 
o_o’ and the second, in reference to the currency, is to 
modify contracts according to its depreciation at the time they 
were entered into, dividing the years from 5th January 1798 
to 5th January 1819, into periods of three years each, and cal- 
culating the average depreciation for each of these periods. 
Thus, supposing the average depreciation for the three years 
ending January 1801 to have been 5 per cent., those who then 
became bound to pay 100/. would now have to pay only 951. ; 
and so on for each of the other periods. As this measure, 
however just it may be in principle, will not certainly be at- 
tempted, we shall content ourselves with laying before our 
readers some of the remarks that apply to the first remedy sug- 
gested, or an alteration in the Corn Laws; and these we can- 
not introduce better, than by extracting one or two passages 
from the preface, which we fear have too much truth in them. 
Almost every public question is treated as a party one; and its 
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real merits are not unfrequently lost sight of, or held to be 
subordinate, in the conflict of political opponents. We should 
imagine from this preface, that the present writer cannot well 
be charged with this infirmity, and that he must be tolerably 
free from a bias towards either party. 

** The object of this short pamphlet is to combat the two 
prevailing opinions on the subject of Agricultural Distress— 
the one which teaches, under the sanction of Government, 
that abundance is the cause, and the abandonment of the 
poor soils the remedy—the other propagated, though not be- 
lieved, by the Opposition, which points out taxation as the 
cause, and retrenchment as the only means of relieving the 
country. 

“* Between these two opinions, the suffering parties decide ac- 
cording to their political feelings; and thus the subject is mixed 
up with party prejudices, and considered in a spirit, of all others 
the least favourable to the deduction of true principles from 
facts. 

“© The Marquis of Londonderry assures the farmer, that if 
the bounty of Wasive has made him poor, one of her periodi- 
cal stingy fits will very soon enrich him:—four quarters an 
acre at 50s. are ruinous, but two and a half at 80s., or two at 
100s. will infallibly restore both capital and credit. 

‘“* The Marquis looks to wars and treaties. A prosperous : 
agriculture is not one of his materials. 

** The Duke of Bedford, on the other side, has declared, 
in a public letter, that there is something odious in the idea of 
raising the price of human food above the level of other coun- 
tries; but he does not perceive any thing revolting in prevent- 
ing the poor from buying the excellent shoes of Normandy at 
4s. 6d. a pair, or the strong shirts of Silesia at 7d. a yard, 
though shoes and shirts are as necessary to life as bread. 

66 His Grace does not even remark, that it is a crime to 
cultivate the tobacco plant in his cottage garden, by which the 
declining labourer may find a substitute for the luxuries of the 
rich: nor does he recur to a recent decision, by which the 
pier are forbid to roast the gleaning of the fields, and infuse it in 

ot water for their breakfasts, because such a proceeding might 
lessen the consumption of West India produce. His Grace is 
only shocked at the idea of protecting British agriculture, 
which maintains the boasted yeomanry of England, employs 
the poor in health, and supports them in sickness, and bestows 
upon the gentry funds in trust, to remunerat#the industry and 
ingenuity of the nation. 

“© But the Duke of Bedford has less avarice than ambition. 
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Protection to agriculture would only grant ease and comfort 
to the landed interest; but a forced reduction of important 
taxes might bestow place and power upon his Grace and his 
friends. ” 

The imaginary Report itself begins thus.—‘“* We have en- 
tered upon this second investigation of the great subject com- 
mitted to us, with a full conviction of the inutility of our for- 
mer labours, either to satisfy the minds or relieve the distresses 
of the agriculturists. In this instance, we shall reject ab- 
stract speculation ; and as our Report is intended for practical 
men, it shall be framed in a manner suited to their modes of 
thinking. 

‘© Upon the examination of documents, and the consistent 
testimony of a great number of intelligent witnesses of various 
general opinions and pursuits in life, we have come to the con- 
clusion, that there is a considerable excess of produce beyond 
consumption, but that this cannot be the cause of the existing 
embarrassments ; for if the empire now depended absolutely 
on its own agriculture, both in fact and opinion, and the cur- 
rency had remained unchanged, the wheat of last harvest, 
though superabundant, would, according to the best calcula~ 
tion, be sold at 75s. per quarter; a price amply remunerative 
in years of plenty. It appears to us, then, that it is not to the 
existence of an excess the evil should be ascribed, but to its 
co-existence with an augmentation in the value of money, ex- 
cesses in other countries, and the general knowledge, that when- 
ever the price can be brought, really or artificially, to 80s. per 
quarter, a sudden fall must take place by a glut of foreign 
corn, which not only will be sold at the rate it can be raised, 
and imported for, but will be got rid of on any terms to clear 
the warehouses, and make some return for capital so long lock- 
ed up. This general knowledge prevents the corn-dealers 
from buying up the present superabundance to meet a fature 
deficiency, and it also deprives the farmer of that credit which 
would enable him to hold over a portion of his stock, and to 
regulate the supply of the markets. ” 

But whatever part of the present distress may be ascribed to 
over abundance, there can be no doubt that a bad crop, 


in present circumstances, would aggravate instead of reliev- 


ing it. 

‘ After having decided, ” says the Reporter, ¢* that the ad- 
mitted excess of produce could not, if unconnected with other 
existing circumstances, be productive of serious distress, we 
have considered the converse of the proposition, and inquired 
the probable effect of a a the late harvest, during 
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the existence of glutted warehouses, foreign abundance, ports 
to open at 80s., and the increased value of money; and we 
cannot hesitate to conclude, that the farmer’s losses would be 
aggravated in a high degree by such deficiency. The know- 
ledge of a short crop would. have raised the price, and the 
ports would have opened in August, before he could bring any 
corn to market. ‘The consequent glut would have lowered the 
rates at once; and during his thrashing season (which he is 
forced to employ for selling), the price would have been regu- 
lated by the foreign abundance, and not by the internal defi- 
ciency. But when his season was over, his rent paid, and field 
work began, the market would be at the disposal of great ca- 
pitalists and speculators, and the price would be raised upon 
the public without the agriculturist being allowed any partici- 
ation. 

ae The result of this twofold examination has been to con- 
vince us, that in other circumstances an excess of produce 
would not distress the farmer ; and, during the present state of 
things, a deficiency could not relieve him; therefore it is our 
object to leave cultivation as it stands, and to change and mo- 
dify those circumstances which operate against its prosperity. 

‘* In the first place, we propose to restore the natural course 
of the corn trade by such regulations as will absolutely exclude 
the produce of other countries from the home market, except 
in years of scarcity, and to induce the dealer to resume those 
operations, by which he acts as a fly-wheel to the agricultural 
machine (if it may be so expressed), and prevents those shocks, 
which, without him, would fall one year on the grower, and 
another on the consumer. 

‘* The first measure, then, which we shall suggest in the 
shape of remedy, will relate to the admission of foreign grain. — 

‘* There are two classes of persons in this country, who ad- 
vocate a free trade in corn, besides those immediately interest- 
ed in promoting it. The first class consists of men of ability 
and reflection, whose researches are habitually directed to the 
attainment of the most perfect state of things that can be ima- 
gined to exist. They see clearly that free trade is calculated 
to augment the resources of the country, and rightly judge 
that all interests would ultimately accommodate themselves to 
it: but, to persons of this turn of mind, the limits of space 
and time are unknown; their deductions are demonstrably 
true, and must. be realized; but whether in ten years, ten 
reigns, or ten generations, is immaterial to their argument. 
They reason like the machinist of Syracuse, who could move 
the earth from its course, if he had a place out of it to stand 
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on. No matter what transfers of property may occur, it would 
still belong to the nation: no matter what losses to some, ‘they 
would be balanced by the gains of others. If we have too 
many labourers, they will die off; if too much land in cultiva- 
tion, it will return to sterility; if distress excite revolt, the con- 
stitution will be amended; if want and misery produce conta- 
gion, it will accelerate the extinction of superfluous numbers. 
All the ties, affections, and established interests of society dis- 
solve at the approach of the determined theorist; for he has 
no mode of estimating good or evil, but by balances of fi- 
ures. 

“ To this class, as well as to those interested in the foreign 
corn trade, it is unnecessary to address ourselves; but there is 
another class who ignorantly advocate free trade in corn; and 
to these persons it may be adviseable to say, that a free trade 
could not be established without producing extensive desola- 
tion. For there are immense tracts of fertile land in various 
accessible parts of Europe and North Africa, that pay no rent, 
for want of a demand, which would be cultivated to supply our 
markets, if the trade were free. ‘The people of those districts 
subsist coarsely, increase rapidly, and possess great powers of 
exertion; and the short period of twenty years would be suffi- 
cient to raise up a new population, and convert extensive wastes 
into cultivated and productive land. ‘The soil is naturally rich, 
the climate much superior to our own, and British merchants 
would be mortgagees to foreign proprietors, and thus become 
the effective cultivators of the Continent, as they have been of 
the West India islands. No opinion of the price of corn in 
free trade can be formed by the existing rates, for the soil of 
foreign countries has never been tilled to supply our markets 
without restraint. We only receive the surplus of the ordinary 
growth, and when the British ports are open, the holders raise 
the price; but if the trade were free, the great bulk of our con- 
sumption would be raised expressly, and the proprietors of e- 
very country near the sea would be in competition to supply us 
cheaply. Such an unlimited importation desolated the Eccle- 
siastical Territories in Italy, and would operate more prejudi- 
cially in England than elsewhere, from the facility of sending 
corn into the interior by roads and canals. Competition would 
be out of the question; for the established habits of the lower 
classes, independently of high rents and taxes, would prevent 
the possibility of approximating labour to the rate of other 
countries. Besides, corn serves as ballast; it can be imported 
at a loss upon the cargo, with a gain to the importer; for it 
saves the greater loss of ballast, and has a chance of profit. 


Le 
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“ We cannot then hesitate to conclude, that a free trade in 
corn would extinguish the rental of all but the best corn land 
in England; and that the conversion of the inferior soils to 
pasturage, would reduce the rates of the produce of that kind 
of land to the lowest scale, consistent with rent. The effect of 
this conversion upon the owners, occupiers, and agricultural 
labourers of the land, would not be compensated by the con- 
sequent great increase of exports, extension of manufactories, 
and enlargement of towns; but were it beneficial, it would not 
be completed without a civil war. 

‘* We now enter upon the remedial measure for the derang- 
ed state of the corn trade, and begin by laying down the prin- 
ciple, that the monopoly of the home market, in years of ordi- 
nary produce, is to be secured to the grower; that foreign 
corn, butter, and tallow, be excluded by duties. But this pro- 
tection will be unavailing, while the transition from strict mo- 
nopoly to absolute freedom can be produced by a real or arti- 
ficial rise of a trifle (as in August 1820), though the home pro- 
duce be abundant to meet the demand. The admission of fo- 
reign produce should only be duty free when there is a declar- 
ed scarcity at home; and for such an event we have made a 
provision beyond free importation. 

‘“‘°The practical mode we venture to recommend is as fol- 
lows :—That all foreign corn be subject to a duty of 50s. per 
quarter for wheat (other grain, butter, and tallow, in propor- 
tion), on which a drawback shall be allowed in the following 
manner :—on loss, or exportation, a drawback to the full 
amount of duty paid. When the average price, for one week, 
of the district now subject to averages should reach 80s., a 
drawback of 40s. per quarter to be allowed on foreign wheat, 
certified by the inspector to be sold during the subsequent week 
at one fixed market of every port. If the average of the en- 
suing week should fall below 80s., no drawback to be allowed ; 
if it rise to 85s., a drawback of 45s. to be granted; and if it 
should attain to 90s., the whole duty of 50s. to be drawn back 
for periods of weeks, during the continuance of this price of 
90s., and no longer. Other grain, butter, and tallow, to be re- 
gulated on the same principle. 

“© By this mode periods of six weeks would be changed for 
periods of single weeks, and the effect of a glut by quantity be 
prevented. Security against fraudulent sales would be given 
by the previous payment of duty, and the appointment of one 
market only in every port for the sale of foreign grain. 

“ Tt is not inten ed, by these new regulations, to affect the 
interests of the present holders of foreign corn, under the ex- 
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isting law; that law guarantees the property of those who act- 
ed under it, and the changes we here propose are only refer- 
able to future importation. 

“* But if we have considered the interest of the grower, in 
thus enlarging the limits of his market in years of plenty, we 
have also thought that the consumer should be effectively pro- 
tected in years of scarcity; and at those unfortunate periods 
the remuneration of the former should be disregarded. We 
therefore propose, that the amount of all duties levied on fo- 
reign grain, &c. &c. be applied to the formation of a fund, to 
be improved at compound interest, under the care and inspec- 
tion of three unpaid commissioners, representatives of cities; 
and that from this fund it may be competent to them, under a 
responsibility, to grant bounties on importation whenever the a- 
verage of four successive weeks shall exceed 100s. per quarter, 
subject to the condition that these bounties shall be granted for 
periods of fifteen days (the time necessary to procure cargoes 
from the north of Europe), unless in cases where distillation 
from grain shall be prohibited; and in that event the bounties 
may be granted for periods of months; it being, of course, 
understood, that, when the price is reduced below 100s., the 
bounties shall cease.” 

With regard to the second cause, or the change in the cur- 
rency, though we do not think his plan likely to be adopted, 
(perhaps it is hardly practicable), yet the different effects of the 
gradual depreciation and of the too sudden restoration, upon 
the interests of the productive classes, are well described in 
the following passages. Creditors and the receivers of fixed 
money payments were certainly somewhat injured by the for- 
mer event; but the injury inflicted by the rise in the value of 
money has undoubtedly extended much farther, and been incal- 
culably more severe. 

‘*‘ When the suspension of cash payments first took place, 
the alteration of prices proceeded very gradually, and the only 
visible effect of the measure was an improving market, which 
excited industry and promoted general ease and comfort. Cre- 
ditors who were then affected, received punctual payments in 
compensation of their trifling losses; and some years elapsed 
before the depreciation was sufficient to injure them. In the 
interval, they had a remedy at hand, for creditors can exact 
payment, and distribute their property according to new cir- 
cumstances, They do not suffer from litigation, pecuniary dif- 
ficulty, or importunity. ‘The same cause which lowers by de- 
preciation of the currency, raises by augmented rent, or inte~ 
rest, or trade. Every class of persons liable to injury from the 
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paper currency had a compensation, except the small number 
depending on unsaleable annuities ; and this number consisted 
of the particular individuals whose interests were insulated, 
and whose losses were the least important in an estimate of 
public prosperity. Such was the effect of the change from gold 
to paper. But the change from paper back to gold was of an- 
other character; it fell suddenly, for the bankers withdrew 
their notes from circulation; it struck the class of payers, who 
have no resource to meet an unexpected difficulty but credit, 
and this was extinguished. It was accompanied by markets 
falling, and to fall progressively; so that every exertion of in- 
dustry was a reduction of capital. The sufferers had no power 
to extricate themselves, for there were no purchasers for their 
property. This state of things fell peculiarly upon the agri- 
culturist, for obvious reasons; his losses were aggravated b 
law, his feelings harassed by importunity; he found himself, 
by a single act of Parliament, deprived of capital and income. 
Abundant seasons, and a consequent carelessness of landed 
property, increased his distress; and thus this important class 
of society, which constitutes the true effective strength of every 
nation, has fallen into complicated embarrassments, that threat- 
en to effect a transfer of the soil, and to throw the land of the 
country into the hands of mortgagees, to whom the ruined 
farmers will act as bailiffs. But this is unjust; for the mort- 
gagee has no right to profit by an arbitrary operation on the 
currency, to which his views were not directed when he lent 
his money; nor has the proprietor and mortgager a right to 
indemnify himself by seizing the capital of his tenant, to make 
up a rent which was never contemplated by either. If the 
augmentation of the numerary value of the coin, when effected 
by princes, has been justly stigmatised by all statesmen, as an 
unjust sacrifice of the interests of creditors, how can an arbi- 
trary measure which falls upon the class of debtors be defend- 
ed, unless accompanied by such provisions as will avert the 
private injustice, while they consolidate the public benefits ? 

“© And here it is necessary to direct your attention most par- 
ticularly to one important fact, the consideration of which, we 
ge think, will lead you to the same conclusion with our- 
selves. 

“* The House of Commons, by a solemn resolution, an- 
nounced to the public that paper was not depreciated, and that 
its value was equivalent to that of gold. ere, then, was the 
highest security given to contracting parties, that their relative 
position should remain unchanged by an introduction of the old 
gold coin of the realm. Had this resolution not been sanc- 
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tioned by the House, the paper currency would have found its 
value in the market ; and there would have been in Britain, as 
in Russia, a metallic and a paper circulation—one fixed, the 
other variable. All contracts would have been formed on the 
fixed standard of gold, and paper would have served for the 
common business of the country; and even though it were a 
legal tender, the amount of its depreciation, like the agio of 
a bank of deposite, would be added to all payments; and, 
however the currency might change in value, no injustice could 
be done to those bound by permanent contracts. But when 
the efficient branch of the legislature announced to the public 
that paper was equivalent to gold, the well-informed part of it, 
as well as others, were led to think that Parliament would ex- 
ercise such control over the issues of the Bank, as to prevent 
the currency from losing its value. Men who confided in their 
representatives, naturally said, * Ifthe Bank be properly con- 
trolled in its issues, there can be no depreciation. The legisla- 
ture has the power to regulate the circulation, and it is pledged 
to do so; then why should we hesitate to mortgage our estates, 
take long leases, grant rent-charges, annuities, and portion 
our daughters, when the highest sanction of Parliament is 
given us for the preservation of our interests? As well may 
we suppose that the standard of the coin should be altered, as 
that this solemn sanction should prove a nullity.” 

** During the long period of the paper currency, it should 
be recollected, the people at large had no means of judging, by 
their own sense and observation, whether paper was less valu- 
able than gold. The comparison of mint and market prices 
was only accessible to few, and the decided contradiction by the 
majority of statesmen, and those best capable of judging, to all 
assertions of depreciation, rendered even these few persons doubt- 
ful whether the excess of market price was nc: caused by some 
irregular demand for bullion, arising from the operations in the 
Peninsula, rather than from its general value with reference to 

aper. 

ie From all these considerations we broadly declare, that in re- 
storing the metallic currency, without a provision for the modi- 
fication of contracts, Parliament committed a breach of faith, and 
a breach of trust ;—of faith, for it had virtually pledged itself 
that gold and paper should be of equal value ;—of trust, for its 
members betrayed the interests of a great portion of their 
—a and defrauded one class of persons to enrich an- 
other.” 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Currency; and on the Means of Relieving the present 
Distresses. 


[From Hints on Circulation, &c. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Sincuarr, Bart.] 
On the Paper Circulation of Scotland. 


In no country has the system of paper circulation been con- 
ducted on such judicious principles, or with so much success, 
as in Scotland ; and the consequences are visible; for, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages of its soil and climate,—the want of 
the expenditure of a Court resident in its metropolis ;—though 
it has not the benefit that would be derived to its circulation, 
from the maintenance of a fleet or army ;—and though the 
greater part of its nobility and more opulent gentry live in 
England, more especially during the sitting of Parliament ;— 
yet the prosperity of that country increases more rapidly, than 
perhaps that of any other part of Europe. It produces to the 
Exchequer as high a revenue as Ireland, notwithstanding its 
superior population, greater fertility, and the other advantages 
which it enjoys. Indeed, the calculation is, that the people of 
Scotland bear a rate of taxation exceeding that of Ireland in 
the proportion of 3 to 1;—or, in plain language, that a Scotch- 
man pays 3/. to the State, for every 1/. paid by an Irishman. 
But then it possesses ‘a system of currency, not to be paral- 
leled in any other country.’ 

The nature of that system, it is proposed briefly to explain. 

The paper circulation of Scotland is carried on, 1. by char- 
tered banks; ar.', 2. by private establishments. 


1. Chartered Banks. 


There are three corporate bodies by whom notes are issued ; 
—‘ the Bank of Scotland, ’—*‘ the Royal Bank ;’—and ‘ the 
British Linen Company.’ The latter, though originally in- 
tended for manufacturing purposes, was afterwards converted 
into a banking establishment. 

A short account of the Bank of Scotland, is given in the 
General Report of the kingdom.* It is sufficient here to ob- 
serve, that, after several augmentations, its capital now amounts 
to 1,500,000/., of which only one million has been paid up. 


* See General Report of Scotland, vol. v. p. 341. 
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The remaining 500,000/. may be called for; but there is no 
reason to suppose that it will be necessary, as its present capi- 
tal, with the large deposites it receives, is fully adequate to the 
business it carries on. Each share consists of 1000/. of old 
Scotch money, or 831. 6s. 8d. Sterling; and as shares now sell 
for 200/. Sterling, there is a profit on each to the amount of 
1162. 13s. 4d. The interest per share is 7/. 18s. 4d., being 
only about 4/. per cent. This proves the high estimation in 
which the stock of that bank is held, in consequence of the a- 
bility and success with which its affairs are conducted. Indeed, 
there is not a more secure, nor a more advantageous mode of 
investing money, than in the stock of that bank; for, in addi- 
tion to the annual dividends, it has at various times been ena- 
bled to give bonuses to its proprietors, to the amount, it is said, 
of about 200,000/. 

The Royal Bank has a similar capital, namely, 1,500,000/., 
which is all paid up. It divides annually 105,000/., in propor- 
tion to which income is the price of its stock. Its affairs are 
likewise conducted with daseli prudence and economy. 

The British Linen Company, an account of which is given 
in the General Report of Scotland, + has a capital of 500,0001. : 
with which it carries on a great extent of business, in a most 
successful manner. It has paid up all its capital, the annual 
dividend on which is 9/. per cent. Its stock now sells for 246/. 
per 100/.; furnishing an immense profit to the original pro- 
prietors, besides several bonuses which have been divided a- 
mongst them. 

On the whole, the ‘ Chartered Banks’ of Scotland carry on 
their business with capitals to the amount of 3,000,000/., (to 
which 500,000/. might be added by the Bank of Scotland, if 
necessary); and by the excellence of their management, they 
have not only essentially benefited their country, but enriched 
themselves. 


2. Private or Provincial Banks. 


In Scotland, there are no restrictions in regard to the num- 
ber of partners in a banking establishment, issuing notes. It 
may consist of one, or of a thousand proprietors. This is cer- 
tainly going too far; for the security of one, two, or three in- 
dividusls must always be precarious; and the greater the num- 
ber of partners, the less is the risk of fraud. One man may 
do, what it would be difficult to persuade twenty to concur m. 


* General Report of Scotland, vol. v. p. 439. 
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This error, though it has not hitherto occasioned any material 
public injury, ought to be corrected by law. 

It is a great advantage, however, attending the Scotch sys- 
tem of banking, that there is no precise limit to the number of 
partners who can join in the same concern. Thus, numbers 
being interested in the prosperity of the bank, its circulation 
and credit are augmented ; and a greater quantum of property 
being involved in the concern, there is hardly any possible risk 
of public loss. 

There are, in Scotland, besides the three chartered banks, 
twenty-six private banking establishments, issuing promissory 
notes. Several of these have branches, situated at a consider- 
able distance from the mother bank.* The number of part- 
ners, exclusive of the three chartered banks, may be stated at 
1400, or, on an average, 53. One (the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland), has no less a number than 606 partners; others, 
where the business is small, have only two or three. 

In order to give an idea of the excellent management of the 
Scotch private or provincial banks, the following account of 
the Aberdeen bank has been procured. 

This bank was established in the year 1767, with a nominal 
capital of 100,000/., in 200 shares, of 500/. each. Only 150/. 
per share, or 30,000/. in all, were originally paid in; and no 
future call has, ever since, been made on the partners. The 
annual dividends were, at first, 20/. per share; for many years 
they were 40/., and they are now 60/. 

Instead of any extra dividends, it has been the usage to add 
a bonus to the stock of each partner. In this way, not only has 
the original capital of 500/. per share been paid up; but also 
the capital since it has been doubled, for it now amounts to 
1000/. per share. The partners were originally about 160 in 
number; and in the first contract, the number of shares to be 
held by each individual was limited. But when the contract was 
renewed, that clause was done away. The number of partners 
is now about 80. Several shares stand in the name of the Com- 


any. 
. The highest price hitherto given for any share has been 15001. ; 
and the price varies from that sum down to 1400/.; according 
to the opinion of the parties buying and selling at the time. 
A very large sum, now only at 3 per cent., has been lodged 
with the Bank, in consequence of the high idea entertained of 


* The number of Banks in Scotland, public and private, is 29: 


but they have, in all, about 100 branches, scattered over the whole 
kingdom, emanating from them. 
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the prudence and good conduct with which the affairs of the 
Company are managed. ‘The Directors are thus enabled to be 
sufficiently liberal in the credits they give, and the loans they 
furnish, to the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural 
interests. * vy 

There are several other banking establishments in Scotland, 
where the profits are high, as the Dundee Banking Company, 
where the average dividend on each share of 200/., formerly 
from 35/. to 40/., now is from 20/. to.25/. per annum, and the 
price from 370/. to 4001. The ‘Perth Bank, who divide at the 
rate of from 10 to 12 per cent., and whose shares, of 150/. 
each, now sell for 2507. Also, the Greenock, the Paisley, and 
the Ayr banks, who are in a prosperous state. The Stirling 
Bank is peculiarly distinguished for its great profits, and suc- 
cessful management. Its shares of 1000/., which are hardly 
ever brought to market, are considered worth several thousand 
pounds each. It possesses, however, great advantages for car- 
rying on a profitable business, from its situation in a fertile dis- 
trict, and having a great tract of Highland country, connected 
with it, as its metropolis. 

Among the unchartered establishments, ‘ The Commercial 
Banking Company of Scotland’ ought to be particularly men- 
tioned, as it is distinguished, not only by the number of its 
partners (606), but by the spirit and success with which its ope- 
rations are conducted. It commenced business on the 25th of 
March 1810, with a capital of three millions, of which, it has _ 
only been necessary to call for 500,000/. Its dividend is at the 
rate of 6/. per cent.; and its stock ali‘eady gells for 1507. per 
share. Its profits could afford a larger dividend s+but it prefers 
laying up an annual sum, to guard against contingencies. 

It would be in vain attempting, in a short work of this de- 
scription, to enter into the details of the memgerent of these 
most valuable institutions. + Their contract# df copartnership 
are in general registered in the public records. Scotland ; or 
are printed, for the information of the partners ‘of the several 
Banks. But I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of explain- 
ing the public advantages derivable from these establishments, 
including the chartered companies. 

1. From the licenses the private companies are obliged to 


* The articles of copartnership of this Bank are registered at 
Edinburgh. 

+ In Muir’s Review of the Banking system, there is much valu- 
able information respecting the Scotch Banking system, the means 
of improving it, and on the subject of circulation in general. 
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take out, and the stamps on the notes of both the chartered 
and the unchartered banks, considerable sums are received by 
Government. 

2. They are of great use to private individuals, furnishing 
them with a place of security, where they can safely deposite 
small, or even large sums; receiving for them a moderate inte- 
rest, formerly at the rate of 4/. per cent., but now reduced to 3 
or $3 per cent. The whole, however, or any part of the sum 
thus placed, can be obtained whenever it is demanded. The 
result is very satisfactory. These deposites in the various Scotch 
Banking Establishments amount, in all, to several millions 
Sterling (from 15 to 20 millions); and thus the banks are en- 
abled to be of greater use to the industry of the country, than 
if they relied upon their own capitals alone. 

8. The advantage derived from these establishments by the 
agriculture of Scotland, is of the highest importance. The ce- 
lebrated Sir James Stewart, in his work on Political Economy, 
says, § To the Banks of Scotland the improvement of that coun- 
try is entirely owing.’ * Without going so far, it may be safe- 
ly asserted, that to the improvement of Scotland they have es- 
sentially contributed. 

4. In common with all other such institutions, the Banking 
Establishments of Scotland are highly favourable to commerce 
and manufactures, enabling them to be carried on to an extent 
which would otherwise be impracticable. This has been great- 
ly owing to the banks giving what are called Cash Accounts. 
Credits of this kind are frequently granted by banks and bank- 
ers in other countries. But the readiness with which money is 
advanced without the intervention of bills, and the easy manner 
in which these banks accept of repayment (discounting the in- 
terest as each sum is paid in) are peculiarto them. The opera- 
tions on such credits are principally carried on by making of 
drafts, or passing of checks, as if the bankers held monies of 
the dealers. As the system of cash accounts, conducted as it is 
in Seotland, has perhaps been the principal cause, .both of the 
= trade of the Banking Companies there, and of the great 

enefits which the country has derived from.them, it is proposed 
yt ce more particular account of them in the Appendix 

0. 2. 

5. These banks are of much use in collecting the great reve- 
nue which Scotland, for so small a country, produces, and after- 
wards remitting it to the English Treasury. 

6. The number of banks is a great check upon the forgery of 


* Stewart's Polit. Econ., last edit. vol. ili. p. 197. 
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notes, which can hardly escape speedy detection, from the ra- 
pidity with which they immediately return to the bank, or the 
branch that issued them. * And, 

In the dast place, a number of banks is a great means of se- 
curing an adequate limitation. No bank, with a number of 
rivals, can issue notes beyond the real demand ; for they imme- 
diately revert on the issuers. No inordinate circulation car 
take place where the several banks make weekly exchanges, 
and receive payment of the balances in cash, or by bills, at 
short dates, on London. 

But the most extraordinary circumstance is this, that with 
such a number of banks issuing notes as twenty-six, there has 
not been, since the year 1766, a period of fifty-six years, a sin- 
gle failure, with the exception of one, + where the stopping oc- 
casioned any general alarm, as is so frequently the case in Eng- 
land or Ireland, or any discredit thrown on the other banks by 
whom notes were issued. As to public loss, hardly any has 
been experienced, even where a stoppage did take place, of 
which there are, in fifty years, only six instances; whereas, in 
England, seventy-one banks stopped in one year. t 

On the whole, the banking establishments of Scotland pro- 
duce the finest specimens of practical political economy to be 
met with in Europe; for though, in the circulation of Scotland, 
scarcely any gold is to be met with, yet industry, agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, flourish more than if the produce 
of all the mines of Mexico and Peru were circulated in it. If 
the same system of banking establishments which Scotland now 
enjoys were extended to England and Ireland, these countries, 
possessing such a superiority in soil and climate, would rise to 
a degree of prosperity hitherto unexampled. 

It evidently appears, from the preceding short account of the 
circulation of Scotland, that the advantages of which it is pro- 
ductive is a matter not of speculation, but of experience ; for it 
has now been carried on with almost uninterrupted success for 
above half a century, and during periods of considerable com- 
mercial as well as political difficulty. 


* The more extended the circulation of a bank, the more liable it 
is to have its notes forged. It is still worse with Government paper. 

+ This one was the Ayr Bank, or Douglas, Heron and Company, 
which stopped in the year 1772, but which was never declared bank- 
rupt, and which ultimately paid all its notes, and other demands 
upon it. The ruin of that bank was owing to the grossest misma- 
nagement ; and its failure occasioned a general alarm, and much 
private distress. 

t See Chalmers’s Estimate, p. 297, edit. 1804. 
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Of the Various Plans for Relieving our Present Difficulties. 


The distress in which this country is involved, renders it in- 
dispensably necessary to adopt some plan for its relief; and, 
for that purpose, four measures have been suggested; 1. To 
continue the present system of a coin currency, and to reduce 
all payments to that standard; 2. ‘To raise the value of the pre- 
cious metals when coined; 3. To augment our paper circula~ 
tion to its average amount during the late war; and, 4. To ef- 
fect a great reduction in our establishments, and proportionably 
to relieve the public from taxation. 

1. If the system of a currency in coin is to be persevered in, 
the most equitable plan to be adopted would be, to alter all 
contracts, and to diminish all payments arising therefrom, ac- 
cording to the difference in the value of money, and the re- 
duced rate of prices. ‘This has been strongly and ably urged 
by Lord Stanhope. Being fully impressed with the same idea, 
in the event of a coin currency being continued, I drew up, in 
July 1821, a paper upon that subject; but finding little likeli- 
hood of its being supported in Parliament, the plan was given 
up. It is proper, however, here to state, that such a measure 
was adopted, in a case exactly similar. By an act passed in 
the third Parliament of James III. of Scotland, an. 1467, en- 
titled, ‘ The manner of debts and contracts paying,’ by which 
(after declaring, that what variations be made in Parliament of 
alteration of money is for the common good of the realm) it is 
enacted, * That all debtors that owe any debts of contract, shall 
pay to their creditors the same sums in substance as was intend- 
ed between them before the making of the act.’ Nothing could 
be more equitable with respect to the transactions of Govern- 
ment, as well as those of individuals. 

2. An author, who has thrown much light on the subjects 
of circulation and exchange, recommends it as the best mode 
of relieving our distresses, to increase the price of silver to 
7s. 3d. per ounce. In this way, he contends, that a general 
advance would arise in the value of land, and all other com- 
modities. Exchanges would fall; our external trade and com- 
merce would almost immediately revive; and with it our in- 
ternal trade and agriculture would prosper. We should have 
the means of consuming more foreign productions, and of send- 
ing ours in return. The revenue would become more produc- 
tive, while its burden would be diminished one-third ; and new 
life and strength would be infused into the whole community. * 


* James's Inquiry, p. 11. 
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3. But the third plan seems to be the most simple, and the 
most desirable, as it works a silent and insensible remedy, with- 
out breaking in upon the common order of things. Instead of 
diminishing the fixed incomes of the country, to a level with 
the fluctuating ones, it would be better to raise the fluctuating 
ones to a level with the fixed ones, and thus to remove the dis- 
tress, without causing any reduction in existing contracts. By 
raising prices again, to what they were in 1812 and 1813, the 
income of the landed interest will again become what it was, 
and all contracts may be duly fulfilled without alteration, be- 
cause no more will then be advanced, than was intended by the 
original agreement; while, by giving the same income to the 
farmers which they then possessed, rents will be paid with the 
same ease as formerly; and by giving the same income to the 
country gentleman, taxes and charges on estates, of whatever 
nature, will be furnished without difficulty. It would not be 
prudent to raise the amount of paper currency, quite to the 
same amount as during the war, or to permit any to be issued, 
without the most undoubted security, and convertible into the 
precious metals at their average current prices; but a paper 
circulation might undoubtedly be carried to an extent that 
would relieve, in a great measure, the distresses we now experi- 
ence, on principles perfectly unexceptionable. That system pos- 
sesses this superior advantage, that the country would be thus 
enabled to maintain an internal scale of prices, with reference to 
its own internal situation, to its taxes and burdens, without de- 
pending upon the scale of prices in other countries. Thus, it 
was enabled to bear those taxes, to,accumulate that debt, and to 
make those exertions necessary for the support of the late war. * 

4. In regard to the fourth plan, it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose, that reducing our establishments, though accompanied by 
a reduction of taxes, can relieve distresses, originating from a 
scarcity of circulation, and a consequent low price of commodi- 
ties. In fact, these distresses ars aggravated by a diminu- 
tion of demand, as has been experienced since the war was termi- 
nated. The best mode of relieving the distresses of the farmers, 
is to restore, by an augmented currency, the price or value of 
their goods. They will then be able to bear the burdens which 
would otherwise be unsupportable, and no such reductions are 
necessary. + 


* Speech by M. Attwood, Esq. M. P., p. 10. 


+ James’s Inquiry into the Causes of the Distressed State of the © 
Country, p. 29. 


VOL, XXIII. NO. 90. N 
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Mr Chalmers concurs in that opinion. He contends, that 
. modern taxes, which are never hoarded, but always expended, 
may even promote the employment, prosperity, and populous- 
ness of an industrious people. By the public expenditure, the 
great national revenue is continually distributed among the 
creditors or servants of the State, who return it to the original 
contributors, either for the necessaries or the luxuries of life. 
The Exchequer, which thus constantly receives and dispenses 
this immense income, has been aptly compared to the human 
heart, that unceasingly carries on the vital circulation—so in- 
vigorating while it flows, so fatal when it stops. * 

As to the effects of relief from taxation, however, discrimi- 
nation is as necessary in regard to that, as many other ques- 
tions of public importance. When a tax exclusively affects the 
farmer, as the horse-tax, he must be immediately and directly 
benefited when relieved from it, and be thus enabled to raise 
corn cheaper, in competition with other countries. But as to 
taxes of a more general nature, as those on salt, leather, candles, 
and soap, which only produce, in all, about three millions Ster- 
ling, ¢ his proportion of that sum cannot be material. The 
farmers only paid 2,176,228/. to the property-tax, not quite 
one-seventh part of the whole, its gross amount being 15,198, 706/. 
In the same proportion, from the abolition of the taxes above 
mentioned, they might be relieved to the amount of perhaps 
400,000/. per annum. For such a relief to the farmers, it surely 
would not be prudent to shake the financial credit of the coun- 
pe more especially when their distresses might be much more 
effectually relieved, by restoring an abundant circulation. Their 
improved condition depends on improved prices for their com- 
modities, and better markets; and the reduction of taxation, 
therefore, would principally be of use to agriculture, by enab- 
ling the other classes of the community to purchase corn in 
greater quantities, and to give a higher price for it. High 
taxes, as Lord Stourton (Letter 3.) has ably proved, prevent 
exportation, which is the natural remedy for excess, and thus taxa- 
tion, without due protection, is the actual and principal cause of 
the depression of prices; but where circulation is abundant, so 
that price is less an object to the consumer (as was the case dur- 


* Chalmers’s Estimate, edit. 1804, p. 192. Taxes promote indus- 
try, and, when moderate, are, in that point of view, useful. 

+ The produce of these four branches, for the year ending on the 
5th of April 182], was only 3,376,911/. 
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ing the late war), diminished taxes are not necessary for the 
protection of agriculture, * 


On the Nature of Cash- Accounts, as granted by the Banks of 
Scotland. 


It would be of great public importance, if the Bank of Eng- 
land adopted the plan that has been found so useful in Scotland, 
that of granting ** Cash- Accounts,” the nature of which is this. 
A bond, say for one thousand pounds, is subscribed by one re- 
sponsible person, and two or more sureties. To the extent of 
that sum, the principal in the bond is entitled to draw as he 
may find it necessary, and he pays in, from time to time, such 
sums as he receives from his debtors. The account is settled 
yearly or half yearly ; and the interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
for the sum drawn out, beyond what is periodically paid in, is 
charged to his debit in the new account. It is calculated in the 
Scotch Banks, that about one-third part of the sum advanced to 
their customers, is issued on cash-accounts. This furnishes a 
most useful means of augmenting a paper currency, being en- 
tirely independent of commercial discounts,—equally, if not 
more secure,—and where the notes issued, are likely to remain 
longer in circulation. In this way, persons unconnected with 
trade, may be accommodated ;—and by this new source of cir- 
culation, the Bank of England might become as useful to the 
agricultural classes of the community, as originally it was in- 
tended to have been, wher: it was anticipated, that it would ren- 
der “ the Gentry rich, and the Farmer flourishing. ” + 

Doctor Adam Smith, in his ** Wealth of Nations, ” (Book ii. 
Chap. 2.) has taken some trouble to explain the advantages of 
granting these credits, which he considers to be, perhaps, the 

rincipal cause, both of the great trade and circulation of these 
banking companies, and of the benefit which the country has 
derived from them. With the advantage of such a credit, he 
observes, that a merchant can, without any imprudence, have 


* Ina paper addressed by the Author, to the first Agricultural 
Committee, a plan was suggested, to relieve the labouring poor of 
those taxes which bear the hardest upon them (salt, leather, candles 
and soap, to which they contribute to the amount of 1/. 14s. per 
head), that they might be better enabled pay a fair price to the far- 
mer for his produce; and hence they could not justly object to his 
being adequately protected. 

+ See an Account of the Bank of England, in the History of the 
Revenue, 3d edit. vol. iii. p. 8. 

N2 
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at all times in his warehouse, a larger quantity of goods than 
otherwise he could venture upon ; and can thereby make both 
a greater profit himself, and give constant employment to a 
eater number of industrious people, who prepare his goods 
or the market. 

In a recent publication, * the nature of these credits is more 
minutely explained. Such credits, we are informed, merely 
give the option to the principal in the bond, of drawing out up- 
on interest, the notes of the bank; and a very great proportion 
of these credits is frequently unused, from the inability of the 
parties to employ the money profitably.—The bankers exercise 
due deliberation before any credit of this kind is granted; and 
as it is generally found to exist for a considerable number of 
years, it is only given upon such security as is likely to continue 
permanently good for the amount. The Bank account of the 
principal is always open to the inspection of the sureties, who 
may withdraw their guarantee, if the ve is mismanaging, 
or imprudent. The sureties are also liable for bill transactions 
with the Bank, to the amount of the whole sum subscribed, but 
not farther. Among the numerous advantages attending credit- 
accounts, they enable many to enter upon useful undertakings, 
requiring outlay for a considerable period, who might otherways 
have been unable, or afraid to do so. If a young man gets his 
sureties to sign a bill, at three or four month’s date, instead of 
signing a bond for a credit account, he must be dependent up 
on the caprice or convenience of the Bank for its renewal, for 
such periods as might be desirable, in any protracted operations 
he may have embarked in, upon the faith of this credit by bills ; 
whereas, in the case of bonds, the Banks almost never call them 
up, so long as the principal continues to keep an operative ac- 
count, or the sureties and himself remain good for the amount. 
At all events, it is provided for in the bond, that such warning 
shall be given before it is put in force, as may enable the par- 
ties to get a similar accommodation at some other Bank, or to 
dispose of their property, without the disadvantages of sudden 
or pressing demands for repayment. Since the act 33 Geo. III. 
¢. 74., cash-credits have been frequently granted on the security 
of lands, houses, &c.; and this practice might certainly be greatly 
extended with much public benefit. : 

On the whole, the granting of cash-accounts cannot be too 
strongly recommended to the attention of the Bank of England. 
If that plan were adopted, it might resolve to discount bills 


* Muir's Review of the Banking System of Great Britain. 
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under 60 days, at 4 per cent. ;—all bills of a longer duration at 
4} per cent.,.—and might charge 5 per cent. on all money ad- 
vanced on cash-accounts. This would place the system of 
granting loans or credits on the most advantageous footing pos- 
oe and would prove equally beneficial to the bank and to the 
public. 

The same plan is likewise recommended to the attention of 
the Bank of Ireland. 


Account of the Scotch Banks, * issuing notes,” who have suspended 
their payments in the course of the last fifiy years. 


Since the year 1772, to the end of March 1822, I have been 
able to trace only siz instances of Scotch Banks having suspend- 
ed their payments. Of these, the following accounts Sand been 
obtained. 

1. The Glasgow Arms Bank.It commenced its operation 
in 175%, and stopped payment in 1793. There were five part- 
ners, and there was a reversion, after paying all demands, 

2. Messrs A. G. §& A. Thomson.—This banking company 
stopped payment in 1793. There were only three partners, and 
but a small capital was employed inthe concern. The demands 
upon them were paid, but there was no reversion. 

8. The Merchant Bank of Glasgow.—This banking company 
suspended its payments for a short time, anno 1772; but con- 
tinued its banking operations till about the year 1795, when it 
retired from business, and paid up every demand upon it, prin- 
cipal and interest. + 

4. The Merchant Banking Company of Stirling.—This com- 
pany failed anno 1806. The claims against it amounted only to 
about 40,000/.; and the trustees recovered nearly 53,000/., so 
that there would have been a reversion, had it not been for the 
expenses of management, which were so heavy as to occasion 
some loss. 


* From the Author’s experience asa Director of the Bank of 
Scotland, he is fully satisfied of the great advantages derivable from 
Cash- Accounts. 

+ In the Scots Magazine for the year 1772, p. 395, there is an 
account of the stopping of the Glasgow Merchant Banking Company. 
It appears that there were seventy partners ; that they pledged them- 
selves to open in three months from the date of their stoppings ; 
that all notes presented were registered, and 5 per cent. interest 
were given to the holders till the notes were paid. Many persons, 
however, in Glasgow and other places, engaged to take their notes 
in payment, even during the suspension, being fully satisfied of their 
ultheate security. 
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5. Gracie’s Bank, in Dumfries.—It stopped payment in May 
1806, paid all the bills due by them in full, and likewise all the 
notes it had issued, excepting to a few creditors, who had a- 

eed, for the sake of a speedy settlement, to accept of fifteen 
Shillings in the pound, when the affairs of the bank first got into 
disorder. 

6. The Falkirk Union Bank.—It was established at Whit- 
sunday 1803, and stopped payment in 1816. Its debts amount- 
ed to above 50,000/. It has already paid eight shillings in the 
pound, and will still pay from two to three shillings more. Not- 
withstanding its failure, the credit of the old Falkirk Bank stood 
so high, that little if any run was made on it. 

Thus, on the whole, it would appear, that in the period of the 
last fifty years, there has not been above one, or, at the utmost, 
two banking companies in Scotland, issuing notes, where an 
loss has been sustained by the public, on the failure of wah 
Establishments; and in consequence of that circumstance, the 
credit of the Scotch Banks stands so high, that a circulation in 
gold, so far from being wished for, would be universally repro- 
bated in Scotland. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Saving of Clover Seeds in Scotland. 


Sir, 

Tue Highland Society having, at last, resolved to en- 
courage the growth of clover-seeds in Scotland, by holding out 
a premium to the most extensive and successful cultivator, i beg 
leave to express my happiness on learning that the subject has 
come under the sheltering wings of that patriotic Body; and 
also, to declare my confirmed confidence, that, under such pa- 
tronage, it cannot fail to succeed. Although, during its infan- 
cy, it may require the aid of the fostering hand of the — 
land Society, yet I am satisfied that, in the course of a few 

ears, it will acquire sufficient strength to stand upon its own 


egs. 

“When I troubled you with my letter upon this subject, in- 
serted in your 75th Number, I had not then the test of expe- 
rience to appeal to; but now that repeated experiment has put 
the matter beyond a doubt, I hope prejudice is the only obsta- 
cle to be surmounted; and this will, no doubt, soon yield to 
reason and experience. At first, I was by no means sangwine 
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in my expectations that the cultivation of clover for seed would 
soon become a general mode of cropping in Scotland: for it 
must be known to many of your readers, how averse most of 
the tenantry were to the innovation of clover forming one of 
the alternate green crops in their rotation of cropping. Indeed 
many landlords were obliged to enforce the practice by restric- 
tive clauses in their leases. Thus we see, that what was former- 
ly rejected is now become the greatest improvement in our sys- 
tem of agriculture. Such prejudices, I hope, do not exist in 
the nineteenth century; but, if they do, the sanction of the 
Highland Society cannot fail to remove them ; and I trust that, 
under the auspices of such an admirable Institution, clover-seeds 
will soon become the common production of all the agricultural 
counties of Scotland, and, of course, save the immense sums 
that have been drained off in different directions, either to 
France, Holland, or England. The only additional remark I 
would make at this time is, that as the different agricultural 
Societies in Scotland have in some degree the same patriotic 
object in view with the Highland Society, viz. the general 
improvement of the agriculture and rural economy of the 
country, it were much to their credit to cooperate with, or fol- 
low the example of, that patriotic Body, by holding out some 
inducement to their respective districts, either in the shape of 
premium or otherwise, to extend the practice of saving clover- 
seeds in their several neighbourhoods. By such means, the 
growth of the article would soon be disseminated through the 
whole island. To facilitate the means of acquiring the know- 
ledge of the mode of management, I published my original let- 
ter in a separate pamphlet, a few years ago, several copies of 
which are with Mr Peat, stationer, Perth, which are very much 
at the service of the President or Secretary of any of the above 
Societies, without money and without price. 


I am, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Avex. RINTOUL. 


Neaport Pagnell, Bucks, 30th April, 1822. 
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BRANCH IL. 


Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Address to the Landowners we the United Empire. By C.C. 
Western, Esq. M.P. London, 1822. 


2. On Protection to Agriculture. By Davip Ricarpo, Esq. 
M.P. London, 1822. 


Amonc the numerous pamphlets which the present distress 
of the Agricultural classes have produced, these two seem to be 
best entitled to notice, both from the rank which the writers 
hold as public men who have paid great attention to the sub- 
ject, and from their having espoused opposite interests, or at 
least taken very different views of the causes and the remedies 
for these distresses. It would not be quite correct, perhaps, to 
ascribe the sentiments of Mr Western to the landed interest as 
a body, without making a great many exceptions; nor is it pro- 
bable that Mr Ricardo’s reasonings would meet with any thing 
like the unanimous assent of the manufacturing classes, or even 
of the monied interest; yet there is reason to believe that, if 
the question were put to the vote throughout the country, the 
landed classes generally would divide with Mr Western, and all 
the others with Mr Ricardo; and it is therefore sufficiently near 
the truth to consider these gentlemen as the organs of the two 
great divisions of the country. Both of them, perhaps, state 
their views, and argue the question ratl:er in the extreme, in the 
opinion of the seodenain of each party; but still, if there were 
no alternative, there are but few who would not range them- 
selves under the banner of one or other of these writers. 

Mr Western and Mr Ricardo present a striking contrast in 
another point of view. The former, deeply deploring and just- 
ly alarmed at the present state of things, wishes to provide an 
instant remedy, at all events, regardless of future consequences; 
while the latter treats the question as if it were a dry problem in 
mathematics, with little or no sympathy with the sufferings 
which he admits to exist, and, strongly entrenched behind prin- 
ciples which he thinks he has demonstrated, is content to wit- 
ness, silent and unmoved, the storm which he sees raging around 
him, assuring us that it must, at last, be succeeded by sunshine 
and genial weather. Mr Western sees the farmers and land- 
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owners fast sinking, and proposes to rescue them at all hazards; 
whereas Mr Ricardo, anxious to obtain cheap bread, low wages, 
and high profits, cost what they may, is willing to leave them 
to their fate, and assures us that, some 50 or 100 years hence, 
the country at large will, nevertheless, become a great deal 
more prosperotis than if they had been saved. The one gentle- 
man’s reasonings are deeply coloured by his feelings; the other’s 
by his habits of speculation. If the powers of vision be too 
limited and straight-forward in Mr Western, those of Mr Ri- 
cardo are so extended as to take in only the outlines and very 
conspicuous objects of some distant country, and some untried 
condition of society, which, if they be not altogether imaginary, 
will certainly never be reached by the present generation. 

As well might we expect to see realized the Liberty and E- 
quality of the French Convention, and of the Rights of Man, 
as some of the prospects held out to us by this latter gentle- 
man. It has been alleged, indeed, that the theories of the consti- 
tution-mongers of the French Revolution differ from those of 
the member for Portarlington only in their outward appearance 
and application, but that both emanate from the same perver- 
sion of intellect, varying in its direction with the change of po- 
sition and of circumstances. Both of them appeal to reason, 
and bring out very tolerable conclusions from their premises ; 
they only forget that human passions and interests are not like 
lines and angles upon paper, which you may manage at pleasure, 
but real, stubborn and evej-jarring things, by which the great 
body of mankind are hurried onward without resistance, and 
to which even the strongest must give way. To know the 
force of these elements on the one hand, and the influence of 
reason on the other, we must look to the time that is past, and 
judge of the future accordingly; that is to say, we must take 
experience as our guide, and not abstract reasoning—what has 
been and now is, and not what we think should or may be. 
An optimist either in Politics or Political Economy must be 
doubly mad if he not only promise perfection, but seck to 
reach it per saltum by a sacrifice of our deep-rooted prejudices 
and long-established interests,—by pulling to pieces, indeed, 
the whole frame and fabric of our society; for nothing less 
would be the consequence of measures which there are not 
wanting men of talents in this country to recommend. But we 
will not have Major Cartwright’s universal suffrage and annual 
Parliaments, nor Mr Ricardo’s low wages, and ruined land 
owners and farmers, if we can help it; or at any rate they must 
wait a little, the one, till people be sufficiently enlightened to 
exercise their: new political privileges with judgment, and the 
other, till the sovereigns of the corn-exporting countries and 
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their ministers become all as great adepts in general principles, 
as disinterested and free from national jealousy and envy as our- 
selves; and further, until they have learned to look upon the 
ruin of half their population with as much indifference as their 
teachers in this country. 

But we do not mean to deal here with the useless abstrac- 
tions, impracticable theories, or perilous and unsound conclu- 
sions of Mr Ricardo, or some of his servile followers, still more 
extravagant than himself. We think it useless to reason with 
men who wish to see the labouring classes reduced to the low- 
est rate of subsistence, because it is said low wages and high 
profits stand to one another in the relation of cause and effect; 
and who wish to secure these low wages by cultivating the 
fields of Poland and America at the trifling sacrifice of con- 
verting one half of the cultivated fields of Britain and Ireland 
into a desert, and transferring the other half from the present 
owners to stockholders and usurers. Mr Ricardo, as we are 

lad to find, has in this pamphlet come forward with somethin 
ike a specific proposal on the subject of the Corn Trade; and, 
let his disciples stare as they please, he not only recommends 
restrictions and duties on the import of foreign grain, but ac- 
tually proposes to give bounties, or, as he wishes them to be 
called, drawbacks, on the exportation of our own. Would 
any one who reads his first work, published two or three years 
ago, and the many profound though not very readable com- 
mentaries on it since, have believed this! Yetso itis. But we 
must first, as in duty bound, pay our respects to Mr Western. 

There are some things, we fear, rather wild too in this gen- 
tleman’s pamphlet. Of the extent of the distress which he de- 
scribes there can be no doubt, nor of the source from which it 
has sprung, nor of the possibility of relieving it by the com- 
bined efforts of the landed interest ; but we think he allows too 
little for the abundance of our own produce, and too much for 
the effects of taxation which he seems to think might yet be 
reduced by 10 or 12 millions; while his great remedy, the de- 
preciation of the currency, or a renewal of the Bank Suspen- 
sion Act, with high money prices, though it would certainly af- 
ford present relief, yet as certainly would not prevent the re- 
currence of the present distress in a few years hence. But we 
shall enable our readers to judge for themselves ; and, first, re- 
— the extent and source of the present distress, we have 
the following observations. 

‘ A thorough conviction of rapidly approaching ruin to all those 
‘ who are dependent upon Agriculture, and a no less confident belief, 
‘ that its further advance might be materially checked, if not alto- 
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‘ gether averted, lead me irresistibly to address you. Many persons 
‘ who have not the means of knowing the real situation of the coun- 
‘try, will think I exaggerate, when I say, that a great number of the 
‘ Tenantry of the kingdom have already fallen a sacrifice; that mul- 
‘ titudes are now on the verge of bankruptcy, struggling in their last 
‘ efforts to save themselves and their families from absolute penury ; 
‘ that it is not merely that they will be ruined, that we must follow 
‘ them, and our Lands, in many cases, pass into other hands; but that 
‘ the soil will go to the new possessors reduced, impoverished, and 
‘ comparatively waste and unproductive ; and the present Farming 
‘ Capital of the country, already most cruelly sunk, will be absolute- 
‘ly and entirely extinguished. Strong as these expressions-are, and 
‘incredulous as I admit some persons may be of such a statement, 
‘ facts, nevertheless, will bear me out. 

‘I say, indeed, we may yet avert this full measure of calamity ; but 
‘we cannot do so if we remain in that state of torpid inactivity to 
‘ which we have been so long addicted; our Tenantry have done more 
‘to save us, than we have done for ourselves. They have borne the 
‘brunt of the storm, they have been far more exposed to it than we 
‘ yet have been, they have struggled manfully, and we have hitherto 
‘ remained passive, with our hands before us, or reluctantly followed 
‘ where they have led—thus reversing the more natural, and former- 
‘ly the more usual order of things. We have much too long and too 
‘ patiently seen the distress advancing upon us, from the year 1814 
‘to the present moment; we have gone on hoping for better times, 
‘ doubting the extent of pressure upon the Tenantry, or looking to 
‘ better prospects annually held out to us, and as constantly fallaci- 
‘ous. But the time is now come, when those hopes must change in- 
‘ to despair, those doubts can no longer exist ; and our expectations, 
‘ we must acknowledge, have been completely disappointed. 

‘ My belief in the possibility of our extricating ourselves and the 
‘ country from this perilous situation, arises from my conviction of our 
‘ immediate and overwhelming difficulties having arisen from recent mea- 
‘ sures of the Legislature, which might be repealed, or materially al- 
‘ tered, and a different policy pursued ; and that the landed interest, 
‘if properly and fully exerted, has sufficient influence to accomplish 
‘ this change of policy in the Government of the Country. 

‘ The primary sources of our difficulties must, indeed, in a great 
‘measure, be traced to causes comparatively remote, viz. to the 
‘ war,—to the immense expenditure of that period,—and more espe- 
‘ cially to the consequent stoppage of the Bank, in 1797,—the vast 
‘ accumulation ,of debt, and our enormous establishments ; but all 
‘ these we might have survived,—such is the invincible spirit of the 
‘ people of this country,—such their energy, vigour, and industry,— 
‘such the resources of the country in all ways, that we might not 
‘ only have eurvived these difficulties, but now have been in a state of 
‘ national prosperity, in which all classes of the community would ne- 
‘ cessarily have shared. In ascribing to the war and the conduct of 
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‘ it, the primary source of all our difficulties, I am far from desirous 
‘ to invoke any discussion upon the policy or necessity of the mea- 
‘ sures pursued at that time. I was decidedly opposed to them; and 
‘ have never seen any reason to reflect upon my own conduct in hav- 
‘ ing so done, with any other feelings than those of satisfaction. At 
‘ the same time, I am quite ready to admit, that those who gave their 
‘ full support to the Ministers at that period, may have been actuated 
‘ by motives as purely patriotic as those I assume to myself; and give 
‘them, in perfect good humour, full permission to ascribe to Mini- 
‘ sters all our glory, and all we retain that is valuable in life. My 
‘ sole object in this address, is to establish in your minds the convic- 
‘ tion I have brought my own to, of our present ability to mitigate, 
‘if not remove, the dreadful pressure under which we are fast sink- 
‘ ing ; not indeed to repair the wrongs that have been suffered, or to 
¢ revive those who have fallen victims,—which is impossible; but, I 
‘ think, we might prevent further sacrifices, and rise again into a state 
‘ of prosperity. I not only see no natural reason to cause our ex- 
‘ treme distress, and prevent our future prosperity, but I see great 
* reason to calculate upon relief being within our probable achieve- 
‘ment. There is in the country the greatest production of every 
¢ thing that is valuable and useful to man; such supplies of the ne- 
‘ cessaries of life, that it is even said there is a redundance; and 
¢ that redundance, which, in all former times, would have been con- 
* sidered a blessing, is now, by some persons, said to be the cause of 
‘ your misery. But to return to my argument, I say that there is a 
‘ profusion of every thing that is useful to man; that the industry, 
¢ energy, skill, and enterprize that call forth those productions are 
‘ unabated ; that there remains a capital sufficient to keep them in 
‘ full activity ; that the state of Europe and the World open to us 
* new prospects, and new markets, the beneficial effects of which are 
‘ at this moment felt, and they counteract and retard our declension.’ 
Western, pp. 4—7. 

As to the more immediate cause of the present low prices, 
the alteration of the currency, Mr Western’s opinion of it 
seems to us quite indisputable; and it is not a little singular 
that Mr Ricardo and others, who ascribe the low prices chiefly 
to over-abundance, never attempt to account for the prices of 
other articles having “fallen as well, and some of them as much, 
as corn—witness the fall in the prices of timber, iron, West 
India produce, &c. Surely the trees, as well as the corn and 
cattle, have not grown too fast and too large, nor the iron mines 
become all of a sudden so much more productive than formerly. 
A general fall of prices, even the prices of taxed commodities, 
cannot be explained but by a cause equally general; and it 
seems impossible to find uk a cause, if we do not seek it in 
the rise in the value of money. 

¢ It may appear singular to some persons,’ says Mr Western, ‘ that 
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‘I should ascribe to the Act of 1819, by which the resumption of 
‘cash payments was decreed, the Jlow by which we have been so 
‘ severely stricken. Many there are, however, who Jong have been 
‘so convinced, mone deny our having sustained a degree of injury 
‘from it, and none that would be surprised at or doubt it, if they 
‘took a little pains to investigate the case. It will be admitted of 
* course, that on the supposition of the extreme low price of all the 
‘ products of Agriculture being wholly attributable to that Act of 
‘ Parliament, that to it our calamities are now owing; I do not mean 
‘to say that abundance of British and Foreign growth has not mate- 
‘ rially influenced the price, it must of course ever do so; but I do 
‘ assert, that the latter might have been kept away, and that benefit, 
‘ instead of misery, would have followed from abundance of the for- 
‘mer; and that the joint supply of British and Foreign will by no 
‘means account for the extreme low price of all commodities, the 
‘ produce of land, industry and labour, as well as labour itself, which 
‘has been occasioned by that act entirely ; and that unless it is re- 
‘ pealed, or by some means essentially altered, the country will, ere 
‘long, undergo some calamitous and fatal shock, from which it will 
‘ not be easy to recover. 

‘ I contend, that a sudden revolution in the whole property of the 
‘community has been made by that act; that a positive transfer, a 
‘ taking away of property from one class of men to give to another, 
‘has been done by it to such an extent as to accomplish, in very 
‘many cases, the utter ruin of the party from whom the property is 
‘taken ; that the industrious classes of all descriptions constitute the 
‘ injured party ; and that so much of their property has been by that 
‘ Act, suddenly, unjustly, made over to the public creditors, the Go- 
‘ vernment and private creditors of all descriptions, that these indus- 
‘ trious classes are becoming bankrupts as fast as possible. It is not 
‘ that the industrious farmer alone is injured, wITH WHOM WE SUF- 
‘YER, AS DEPENDING ULTIMATELY AND ENTIRELY ON HIS PRO- 
‘ speRITY, but all the industrious classes have equally been robbed, 
‘and have almost equally suffered. 

‘ The question, he this has been effected, remains to be answer- 
‘ed. I have considered the subject again and again, with every dis- 
‘ position to check a first impression or hasty conclusion, and can 
‘form no other opinion than that which appears to me indeed very 
‘ obvious—that the alteration of the money of the country, by the 
‘ resumption of cash payments, as provided for by that act, has ef- 
‘fected all the injustice and misery we complain of. Nobody can 
‘doubt that injustice, robbery, and ruin, may be accomplished to 
‘ any extent by an alteration of the value of the money of the coun- 
‘try; as, for instance, if the Legislature should enact that twenty 
‘ sovereigns made of silver should be taken and pass as legal money, 
‘ in lieu of twenty golden sovereigns; and consequently, that all 
‘debts contracted in golden sovereigns, or pounds sterling in gold, 
‘might be paid in as many silver sovereigns, all creditors would be 
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‘ ruined of course. Reverse the case; suppose the Legislature de- 
‘ creed that debts contracted in sovereigns made of silver should be 
‘ paid in golden sovereigns, and in as many of the latter as were bor- 
* rowed of the former, then the debtors would be ruined. A farmer 
‘ borrowing a thousand silver sovereigns to pay his labourers, and 
* compelled to repay a thousand golden sovereigns, would be exactly 
‘in that predicament. This is an extreme case no doubt, merely to 
‘ elucidate the possible effects of a change in the currency ; and the 
‘ fact itself I will now state. A farmer, ten years ago, occupying a 
‘ hundred and fifty acres of land, borrowed a thousand pounds of his 
* neighbour, who had just received this money from his factor on the 
‘ sale of forty loads of wheat, he was yesterday obliged to pay it, 
‘ and, for that purpose, under the necessity of selling eighty loads of 
‘wheat. This is, I say, principally, if not entirely, brought about by 
‘ altering the money of the country. The act of 1819 has compelled 
‘ him to pay in gold, or paper convertible into gold, all his debts and 
* engagements which he contracted in paper not convertible into gold ; 
* and the difference of value between the one and the other has pro- 
* duced these consequences. It is the same thing, therefore, exactly 
‘ as being compelled to pay sovereigns for shillings borrowed, though 
‘ not to the same extent of injustice ; that is to say, the farmer is ob- 
* liged to pay twice as much only as he borrowed, instead of twenty 
‘ times which he would be, if he was called upon to pay golden so- 
* vereigns for silver ; but the doubling of all his debts and demands, 
‘ especially if any considerable portion of his capital is borrowed, is 
* quite sufficient to work out his complete destruction ; nor can any 
* reduction of rent, &c. save him under such circumstances. 

‘ It was the abundance of paper money that made corn apparently 
‘dear, and the want of it that now makes it apparently so cheap, 
‘ and that has caused all the variations of the last thirty years. Ido 
‘ say FLUCTUATIONS; I am not putting aside the consequences of 
‘ defective and abundant harvests, no, nor war and peace conse- 
‘ quences ; but the permanent variations, if I may so express myself, 
‘ of the last thirty years, in the price of corn, are, I say, attributable 
* to the alteration of the value of money, just as much as the price of 
* corn now, and other products of a farm, compared to what they 
* were three centuries ago, is owing to the altered value of money. 

‘ To make out this position, I of course calculate upon averages of 
‘years. I begin with an average of ten years, ending in 1793, upon 
‘ which I find that a quarter deen would exchange for 45s. ;—that 
* upon an average of ten years, ending in 1803, it would exchange 
‘ for 72s. ;—and upon an average of ten years, ending in 1813, it 
‘ would exchange for 91s.; then, from that time to the present, there 
‘have been fluctuations; but, upon the whole, the corn has ex- 
‘ changed for, or produced less and less money, till at length it will 
‘ hardly exchange for more money than it would in 1793. Iam 
‘ aware, I say, of incidental causes operating powerfully to produce 
* fluctuations at different times, and to which I shall advert preésent- 
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‘ly; but the chief cause has been the alterations in the value of money. 
* Now, let us see what has passed in all this time. In 1792, prior to 
‘the war, our total amount of the national debt, redeemed and un- 
‘redeemed, was, speaking in round numbers, two hundred and thirty 
‘ millions, and the total of taxes levied upon the country annually, about 
‘ seventeen millions. The war began in that year, and was carried on 
‘at arate of expenditure beyond all former example; money was 
‘ sent out of the country to subsidize Foreign Powers ; the Bank was 
‘heavily drawn upon; the Directors remonstrated in vain to Mr 
‘ Pitt, and were obliged to stop payment; the shield of the Legisla- 
‘ture was interposed, and the Act was passed in the year 1797, 
* called the Bank Restriction Act, that was to restrain them from 
‘ paying their notes in gold; and then began the pArER Money. It 
‘soon multiplied in quantity prodigiously, and became proportion- 
‘ably cheaper, till, in 1813, a quarter of corn would purchase 91s. 
‘in this paper money. No man in his senses can suppose that corn 
‘ was fwice as scarce on the ten years average ending in 1813, as in 
‘ the ten ending 1793; it was the money, paper money, that was 
‘ twice as plentiful as the gold. At length, in 1814, it was thought 
‘desirable to change back from paper money to gold; it was talked 
‘ of continually; various times were fixed upon; and the Bank be- 
‘ gan and continued to make preparations for this event, by reducing 
‘the quantity of their paper money, seeing that the Mestriction Act 
‘ would be eventually repealed, and that they would again be liable 
‘to change their notes into gold on demand. Accordingly, this 
‘ paper money being so reduced in quantity, became dearer; and, in 
‘1814, a quarter of corn would exchange for, and obtain only 74s. 
‘ of it, instead of 91s.; and, in 1815, only 64s. In 1816, there was 
‘ an increased issue of paper money, and also a wet harvest ; money 
‘therefore being again somewhat more plentiful, and corn more 
‘ scarce, a quarter of corn would, upon the average of ihe years 
‘1816, 1817, 1818, exchange for 84s. of paper money. In 1819, 
‘the long expected measure took place, under certain regulations ; 
‘the effect instantly followed; the quantity of money was reduced, 
‘became scarce, and a quarter of corn would only exchange in that 
‘ year for-72s. In 1820, for 66s.—in May 1821, for 51s. 8d.—at 
‘ the present time for about the same money; and probably, in May 
* 1822, we shall have got back to 45s., the price of 1793. I know, 
‘that in the last two or three years, corn has been plentiful ; that 
‘the Legislature, upon a most mistaken policy, encourages Foreign 
‘ Agriculture, and depresses our own; and that, consequently, the 
‘low price of corn may be partly attributable thereto. But I say, 
‘ that the excessive low price is evidently from these changes, owing 
* to the return to gold, instead of paper ; and that if we do ultimately 
‘ and fully re-establish the gold money or currency, as it is-termed, 
‘ upon the standard of 1793, there is no reason to prevent the price 
‘ of corn from settling itself down to what it was at that period. ’— 
Western, pp. 8-18. 
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With regard to the remedy for the present distresses, it will 
be seen that Mr Western has better hopes from a repeal of the 
Act of 1819, than from the reduction of taxes, though, not very 
consistently, he is willing to apply both. He should be con- 
tent with one of them, we think ; and if he prefer a more abun- 
dant issue of paper, by far the most practicable one, and conse- 
quently high money prices, it is rather unreasonable to expect, 
that, with these high money prices, Government should be able 
to dispense with ten or twelve millions of taxes, that is to say, 
that they should be able to make one pound of the depreciated 
currency go as far as three at present, when it is of full value, 
This would be the effect of such a reduction, if it were possible; 
for the current expenses of Government requiring at present 
about fifteen millions, there would only remain, at the lowest 
reduction, five millions for these expenses; and as to the inte- 
rest of the debt, Mr Western is silent. If he does not speak 
more circumspectly than he writes, we have little to hope from 
his intended motion on the currency. One who wishes to pro- 
duce an effect by powers of oratory, may deal in what figures 
he pleases, always excepting the figures of arithmetic. But it is 
thus he proceeds on this part of the subject. 


‘ To avoid this impending national ruin, the Landed Interest with 
‘ whom it has began, and amongst whose tenantry such ravages have 
‘ been been made, must exert its just and legitimate influence ; it is 
‘ in their power to cause such measures to be adopted as shall reseue 
* the country from its present unexampled and most deplorable situa- 
‘tion, An immediate reduction of taxes to the amount of ten or 
* twelve millions, a steady determined system of permanent protection 
* to every product of Agriculture of the United Empire, a revision of 
“the Gold Currency Act of 1819; I should urge this latter measure, 
‘in the first instance, as I think it would remove the principal cause 
* of the extreme pressure of the moment, and that it must be uLTI- 
* MATELY unavoidable. I know it will be said, how can the Govern- 
‘ment do without the taxes, if you take away ten or twelve millions ? 
‘My answer is, leave that to the Ministers ; it is enough for us to 
‘ know that we cannot do with them, and they will find the means, 
“and the powers of the country will rise upon it immediately, aye 
“and the revenue become more flourishing upon increased con- 
‘sumption. Let us only instruct our Representatives to move 
* for the repeal of the most oppressive to that extent, and we shall 
* soon have a cutting down of establishments, and a system of real and 
* effectual economy : and in truth, this is the only way to bring about 
* economy—the real old constitutional method. The Ministers in the 
*end will be obliged to you for compelling them to work out their 
* country’s salvation. The too great facility of raising money, and 
* the alacrity, I was going to say eagerness, with which our Repre- 
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‘sentatives vote away our money, and the complacency with which 
‘ the people submit to it, have been our bane, and will be our com- 
‘ plete destruction, if it is not put a stop to. It is little more than 
‘two years, since additional Taxes, to the amount of three millions 
‘ annually, were imposed upon us- The Table of the House was at 
‘ that time crowded with Petitions of the Farmers, complaining of their 
‘ distress, and instead of relief, 9s. per quarter Malt Duty was added, 
‘together with taxes upon British Spirits, and other commodities of 
‘ prime necessity used by our labourers; this would not have hap- 
¢ pened but for the known passive character of the Landed Interest, 
‘ which is made the scape-goat upon all occasions. We have submit- 
‘ted so long, they have so tried us to the quick, that I do hope we 
‘ shall open our eyes ere it is too late. The prospect of our sinking 
‘tenantry, and what is in human nature still more operative, that of 
‘ our own certain consequent ruin therefrom, must surely urge us to 
‘ exertion ; time and circumstances will admit neither of longer de- 
‘ lay, or timid puny measures. 

‘ It is not my wish to charge all the blame upon the present Mini- 
‘ sters, I do not think it would be justice so to do; they are only fol- 
‘ lowing up a system which the people encouraged: the necessity of 
‘abandoning which, they might certainly have sooner discovered. 
‘ But it is not any reduction of Taxes that can, in My opinion, 
‘ ALONE accomplish our relief, and enable us to pay the full amount 
‘ of interest of the National Debt, the money price of the products of 
‘industry and labour continuing at their present rate or proportion. 
‘ The gross payments of the Taxes last year, ending January the 5th, 
‘1821, amounted to 63,828,420/., the actual repayments and allow- 
‘ances and drawbacks may reduce this total two or three millions. 
‘ But I do really wish to know, whether any person can sincerely 
* think, looking at the items of expenditure, and in contemplation of 
‘the utmost possible saving, that under a reduction of the money a- 
‘mount of Rents and Hecespts of Agricultural Capital, Industry, and 
* Labour, a similar reduction of the money receipts of Commercial and 
* Manufacturing Capital, Industry and Labour (for such has or must 
‘take place), such a burthen can be borne? This is a question I 
‘wish to put to Ministers, to opposition Statesmen, and political 
* Economists. 

‘ It is undoubtedly true, that the public prejudice is in favour of low 
* money prices, though I think, indeed, they begin to see their error; 
‘ they are just beginning to discover, that Landlord, Farmer and La- 
‘ bourer, must each pay his share of the sixty millions of annual Taxes ; 
‘that if the Landlord gets only 15s. per acre instead of 30s.—if the 
* Farmer exchanges his quarter of wheat into 45s. only instead of 
‘ 90s.—and the Labourer has only 9s. per week instead of 18s., that 
‘ the difficulty of making good each his respective payment is increas- 
‘ ed in the ratio of their diminished receipts, and, in truth, is beyond 
‘ their power to sustain. Suppose, out of the Labourer’s earnings, 1s. 
‘ only is set down for taxes, beer, leather, salt, soap, &c.; there is a 
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‘ vast deal of difference in taking 1s. out of 9s., and Is. out of 18s,— 
‘ the one ean be borie without material sufféring, the-other cannot: 
‘ Thus is the Labourer injured as much as any body by money being 
‘ again. rendered so. scaree, with such an ‘accumulated weight of 
‘ Taxes to pay. ‘1 believe 3s, may be hardly enough to put down for 
‘amount of the Taxes above named; but allow them to be only one 
‘ shilling, itiis evident how much benefited, instead of. injured, the. 
* man is, whose sole property is his labour, by having the more abun- 
‘ dant and cheaper currency, than that-which is scarce and dear, | It 
‘is morally impossible. he can purchase by his labour, a3, much 
‘of the searce article as he can of the plentiful, Suppose the total 
‘ amount of money circulating in the country ten years ago, was one » 
‘ hundred millions, and that now there are only fifty, he can only » 
* purchase with his labour half as much as he could before—the 
‘ Farmer can only have half as much for his corn—the Landlord for 
‘ his rent, and yet they must all pay the same TAxEs. This is, in 
‘truth, the exact state of the case at. this moment, only that rent, 
‘ tythes, and labour, have not actually, in all cases, come down ont 
‘ HALR—the Farmer's receipts HAVE; @ painful struggle is going on 
* between all these parties; and we may add, in like: manner, with 
‘ Tradesmen, Bakers, Butchers, Carpenters, Bricklayers, all the in- 
‘ dustrious classes have been thrown together in conflict, each finding 
‘ he could only receive half as. much as he did before ; it is impossible 
‘ they should, there being only half.as much in the country. 1 do> 
‘ not believe it is any exaggeration to say, that considering Country 
‘ Bank Paper as well as Bank of England and other paper securities; 
‘ which formed the money of the country ten years ago, that there is 
* only half as much now as there was then ; and yet we are to pay out 
‘ of it, the same amount of Taxes. As well might a warrant of pos 
‘ session be given to the Receivers of these Taxes, to enter in and 
‘ upon our lands, tenements, &c. and put us out. Nothing short of this 
‘ indeed. has been done, I believe, by that famous Act, though it will 
‘ take some time to cary it into full execution, The Sheriff’s Officer 
‘ is going on as fast'as he can, beginning with the Farmers, amongst 
‘ whom he is making rapid progress,, The case is too serious to ad- 
‘ mit-of any!but the most painful reflection. I repeat that I do vot > 
‘ exaggerate My view of it, and I have not adopted that view /astily, » 
< anid I think to exaggetate difficulties isiwrong. On the other hand, | 
‘ is. it not:whong to shut our eyes to an overwhelming evil, which, if 
‘ takem.intime, MicHT have been ayefted, which even now may) be 
‘ mitigated, and ruin prevented? If some relief isnot applied, and 
‘ that: speedily, a struggle between the Tax payers and, receivers is ines 
‘ vitable.| ‘The ehief. receiver is the public ; creditor, .;| Does any, man 
‘ believe-that a:struggle will: not take, place with wim before we finally 
« give up all we possess? Shall we not cling to our impoverished acres a6, 
‘ asiwva.can 7, And will not, be such a, struggleas shall nearly \be 
* fatal to both? '~-Western, p 21-27, i} i jen AF lV. att ta 
Mr, Western also wishes for protection to British, Agricultpre , 
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against Koreign, competition ; but he does not, state particulars, : 
nor do we know ,what sre his sentiments. on this point., We 
cordially agree with him, however, in opposition to the: advo+ 
cates of a free Corn Trade, regarding the danger of depending 
on foreign countries for any considerable portion of our food,— 
we might say, of willingly depending on them for any portion 
at all, 
‘ There are persons,’ he observes, ‘ who are pressing their theories to 
‘a most dangerous extent. Their plan is to throw our poor lands out 
‘ of cultivation altogether, to turn the Cultivators into Manufacturers 
‘ of cotton and woollen goods, hardware, &c., send these to Foreign 
‘ countries, and bring back corn from more productive soils. They say, 
‘ indeed, that they wish to accomplish this by degrees. Now, I never 
‘can bring my understanding to a comprehension of the wisdom of 
‘such a proceeding, nor can I do otherwise than contemplate’ tlid 
‘most fatal consequences from our becoming thus dependent apon 
‘ Foreign countries; for a considerable portion of the food of the 
feces with no other security for its arrival, than their desire to 
‘have our woollen and cotton goods, pots and pans, &c. &c:; ‘and 
‘ with the strong temptations which hostile feelings might create, to 
‘ exercise the power which they would then possess of effecting at any 
‘ one moment our utter perdition. Are we really to trust ourselves to 
‘ the 'good sense and good nature of Russia and the Northern Powers, | 
‘ France, and America, under all possible circumstances of future 
‘ hostility and our present jealousy? Are we to shut our eyes to the 
‘jealous feelings respecting out Manufactures, and the efforts they 
‘are all making to encourage their own? I know, it is said, that our 
‘ Manufactures will find their way in spite of all impediment ; but it 
‘ does not follow that their corn would find their way here in spite of 
‘all impediment. It is a bulky article, of which the export would be 
‘ impossible under a strict order of prohibition, the prejudices of their 
‘ people, enlisted in favour of such a measure, as making it in the first 
‘instancé cheaper to them : and. though they might feel the lossof ° 
‘the money it brought, ‘this édcrifice would be tenfold the cheapest 
‘and surest way of subduing us: ‘Imagine what our appréehensions'as ° 
‘to the annual’ arrival or not, of the fleet of corn vessels would be; ° 
‘the freight of which was to'feed one-third) of our population ; the ° 
‘ speculations that would ‘be formed therein, fluctuations of price, &e: * 
“'L-will press'the subject no farther. I wish to see our’ Manufac- 
‘tures carried to the utmost possible extent of our ability, to esta» 
‘ blish them upenthe Agriculture: of ‘the country ; but tovextend 
‘them on the plan of the' Economists, would, in my opinion, be’ fatal 
‘to us in any point of view in which it can be contemplated, '——West- 
ern, pp.'80, 31. , : 
To this * Address,’ there-is added the Sketch of a Report, 
which Mr Western wished to be adoptad by the Select'Commit- 
tee’ of" 1st year. It cohtiins some ‘useful comparisons between 
ug 
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the amount of taxes, and the prices of wheat at different periods, 
from 1793, down to the end of 1820. We do not perceive in 
the Address itself, or in this Report, any specific proposal either 
on the question of Currency, or on the Corn Trade. 

Mr Ricardo’s pamphlet is a more methodical performance, 
divided into sections, with appropriate titles ; but, with a few ex- 
ceptions, it is just his large work in miniature, or rather a sort of 
abstract of it. .Those parts we shall pass over, and come at 
once to such as have a direct application to the question in 
hand,—the causes of the present distress, and the remedies cal- 
culated to relieve it. 

Yet we cannot resist the temptation to notice, in passing, the 
fallacy of this gentleman’s doctrines on rent, when we are told 
(p. 6.) that ‘the rent which is now a charge on cultivating the 
* land which yields the 32 bushels (of wheat), and which is equal 
* to the value of 17 bushels, the difference between 15 and 32 
‘ bushels, could not have existed,’ &c.; as if there was really 
such.a difference as the price of 17 bushels.of wheat, in the rent 
of any corn land whatever, which, at 10s. per bushel, would be 
8/. 10s. an.acre. Supposing the 15 bushels to be raised upon 
land that pays no rent, as this gentleman still (though not so 
confidently) contends, are we to take it upon his word, that all 
the land producing 32 bushels.an acre, is worth a rent of 8/. 10s., 
or even the half of that sum? But we need not stop to point 
out the source of this egregious blundering, for all our agricul 
tural readers know well enough, that the quantity of wheat that 
may be raised upon an acre once in three or four years, affords 
no criterion either of the quality of the land or the rent, that is, 
the surplus produce which it yields, after defraying all charges; 
and that it is quite possible to pay as high a rent from barley 
and turnip land, producing no wheat ai all, as from much of the 
stronger soils that yield 32 bushels of wheat. The error lies in 
not considering, that different soils are better adapted to certain 
crops than to others; and that no soil produces the same kind 
of crop every year ; while rent is not measured by. any one de- 
scription of produce, but by the net value of the whole. 

In Section 1V, which is ‘ on the Effect of Abundant Crops on 
‘the Price of Corn,’ Mr Ricardo labours to. prove, that the 
present low prices are chiefly owing to excessive production. 
© If 100,000 loaves,’ he says, * were sold every day in London, 
“and the supply‘should all at once be reduced to 50,000 per 
* day, can any one doubt, but that the price of ‘each loaf would 
© be considerably more than doubled ? The rich would continue 
*'to' consume precisely the same number of loaves, although the 
£ price was tripled or quadrupled.’ We have a better opinion 
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of the rich Londoners, than to believe any such thing; if they 
knew that the supply was really diminished one half, would 
certainly retrench considerably, for the sake of leaving a share 
to their less fortunate neighbours. But as we have little doubt, 
that such a falling off in the supply would raise the price, perhaps 
to double, it is not worth while to dispute this point. The other 
alternative is much more objectionable. - ‘If, on the, other 
‘hand,’ he continues, £ 200,000 loaves, instead of 100,000, 
‘ were daily exposed for sale, could they be disposed of -with- 
‘ out a fall of price, far exceeding the proportion of the excess 
‘of quantity?’ - We answer yes—they might; and for: this 
plain reason, that, as Colquhoun informs us, there are, weknow 
not how many thousands in London, who are not able in ordi- 
nary times to buy as many loaves as they wish to consume, and 
as they would consume, if a fall of price brought them within 
their reach. We do not say but that the fall would, be great, 
especially for a few days at first; but we do think, that inia few 
weeks or months, the 200,000 loaves would sell for more than 
the 100,000 did before. 

‘ In proof of the. correctness of this view, I may. refer to the 
‘ prices of wheat in this country in different seasons of plenty, when 
‘ it will be seen that, notwithstanding we were in a degree relieved 
‘by exportation, yet, from the, abundance of crops, corn has been 
* known to fall 50 per cent. in thre¢,years. Now to what can gua Pe 
‘imputed but to excess of quantity? The document which follows 
‘is copied from Mr Tooke’s evidence before. the Committee of 1821. 


&% d. Quarters. 
‘ In 1728 the price of wheat was 48 5% with an excess of import of | 70,757 
LTBR teicacessorsivctidiressocbsic 23 84 with an excess of export of 202,058 
Of 
1743 cccscccccrosvecsccscerecerecee 1 
RTO... adesiiccdidderecns sees oa 28 10% 
A752 cecesiccqeccre -avend céconees 535 4 excess. of import - 
ITG1. cecccccccvccscrecvoosesee ww 26 10} excess of export - ; 
Page 229 Agricultural Report. 


The conclusion, that abundance is the cause of the great fall 
of prices, in spite of what Mr Ricardo and Mr Tooke may say, 
does not follow from these premises; and. it is rather singular 
that such acute persons should not at once perceive that these 
figures afford no support to it whatever. _What these, figures 
prove is, that prices will rise 50 -per cent, in.a, year of scarcity, 
but not that they will fall in the same proportion in a, year of 
plenty. To have made them worth, any thing, Mr Tooke 
should have told us what the ordinary average price was, and 
then shown that, in a year of plenty, the-price fell 50. per cent. 
below that price. Now, what is the fact ?—the average price of 
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the, period, from.1697 te 1.764,. both, inclusive; dear, years. and 
cheap, years ‘included, was,33s,.3d,, and: the lowest five years 
average was 25s. 9d.; being a difference. of ,7s, 6d., only, or/22} 
‘per, cent,.instead: of 50... ‘This. resnlt corresponds with what we 
should expect before hand); namely; that prices will rise higher 
in, & year of scarcity than shay wi fall in a year of plenty, sup- 
posing the deficiency andthe, excess to, be in the same propor- 
tion.to an average produce. It isa lamentable. fact, whatever 
these, gentlemen: may think, that..the ordinary .condition of. a 
petty numerous class is.one of. privation, and expedients); and, 
therefore, any great fall in the price of the necessaries of life, 
if their means of purchasing are not diminished in the same 
oportion, must greatly increase the,consumption,, . We fear, 
indeed, that at present.the: consumption is not greater (if,so 
great) than in years of average prices, owing to the fall of wages 
andthe scarcity of employment; and this. will perhaps, go as 
far in accounting for low prices as. the supposed. excess of the 
supply... At.all events, Mr Ricardo has. wholly failed to. show 
that this excess is the cause of low prices.. But, nothing that 
can be said on this subject, applicable to corn alone, deserves 
notice. He must show, at the same time, that. tliere has been 
a corresponding excess in cattle, timber, iron, &c,; articles.of 
primary necessity, not dependent upon the seasons, which have 
fallen, in the same, or nearly inthe same, degree with corn, 


Section V. is * On the effect produced on the Price of Corn by 
Mr Peel’s Bill for restoring the ancient standard. 


Here Mr Ricardo’s object is to,show, that. Mr Peel’s Bill 
cannot have reduced the price of corn more than about 10 per 
cent., of which 5 per cent. was necessary, and other 5 per cent. 
accidental, Gold, at the time of passing that act, was only. at 
from 4/, 2s. to 4/. 3s. an ounce; and the difference, between this 
aud the mint price of 31. 17s, 103d., being only about 5 per 
cent., is al] the rise in the yalue of the currency which this mea- 
sure was calculated to effect; but, the operations of the Bank, 
by raising gold still higher, had occasioned a further deprecia- 
tion, of commodities to the extent of 5 per cent. * The whole 
‘ increased yalue of our currency,’ he says, ‘ since the passing 
* of Mr, Peel’s Bill in 1819, may be estimated at about 10 per 
‘cent, To that amount, taxation has been increased by the 
6 measure for restorin; specie payment; to that amount, the 
* fall of grain, and, wink it, of all other commodities, has taken 
‘place, as far as this cause alone has operated on them ;, but all 
¢ above that amount—all the further depression which, the price 

“SOF corn has sustained—must be accounted for, by the supply 
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~ ee dematid ;'a depression which would eqiil- 
i“ *, have occurred, if ‘no alteration whatever had beet! madé ‘in 
‘the value of the currency.” ee 

It will be observed that this reasoning, and the whole of’ this 
‘laboured Section, proceeds upon the assumption thatthe price 
of gold is at all times a correct index of the value of the car- 
réticy, even at a time when that ctirrency is not convertible ihto 
gold’; ‘when gold is not wanted, except for home manufactures, 
atid occasionally for exportation, as well as when it is in untver- 
sal deniand ‘as’ the circtlating medium ‘of the country. Tt'is 
here; we think, the great error lies: Gold, indeed, was only at 
‘gl, 28. in’ 1819, and is at no more now than 327. 17s.'10}d.; but 
‘then, ‘at the former period, it was an article ‘in little demand, 
and the issue of paper, as Mr Ricardo hiniself remarks, pro- 
ceeded without reference to its price. iA 

‘ We had no standard whatever,’ he says, * from’ 1797'to 
© 1819, by which to regulate the quantity or value of our ‘money. 
* Its quantity and its value depended entirely on the Bank’ of 
a England, the Directors of which Establishment, however de- 
* sirous they might have been to act with fairness and justice to 
‘the public, avowed that they were guided in their issues’ by 
* principles which, it is no longer disputed, exposed the country 
“to the greatest embarrassment. Accordingly, we find that the 
‘ cutrency varied in value considerably during the period of 22 
‘ years, when there was no other rule for regulating its quantity 
* and value but the will of the Bank.’ Yes, it certainly did so 
vary in value; and the rise and fall in the price of gold was no 
measure of the extent of these variations—it was no standard, 
nor was there any standard, to refer to, to determine the extent 
of these variations, except the rise in the price of all commodi- 
ties. 

This rise of price proves a much greater depreciation than 
the rise in the price of gold, which was never more than 5/. 10s. 
‘an ounce, or 411 per cent. above the mint price; whereas, be- 
tween 1797 and 1814, the average price of corn, the commodi- 
ty in universal demand, was double what’ it had been’ on: an 
average of a few years before'1797. ‘The price of ‘gold, there- 
fore, even taking its highest price, which it only maintained for 
a few months, being no measure of the depreciation of Yhe cur- 
rency, before 1814, its price since 1819 can be no'measure of 
‘the rise in the value of money effected by the act of that year. 
The rise in the price of commodities under the Suspension Act, 
arid the fall since under Mr Peel’s Bill, has therefore been 
nitich greater than in the ratio of the difference in the price of 
gold at ‘these two periods. von ee ee 
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Our readers would not thank us for endeavouring to prove this 
point, by minute calculations; they,must be made aware of it 
every day of their lives by their payments and receipts; and we 
shall therefore dismiss this part of the subject with extracting a 
passage in support of our opinion, from a well known Journal.* 

‘ The reader will at once perceive,’ says the writer of, the 
article referred to, * that.we allude to the bill then passing for 
¢ rearing the currency, or rather the restoration of the an- 
* cient value of the currency, which had for some time been 
* proceeding at a very perceptible rate, and was to be com- 
* pleted by the new measure, which also precluded every chance 
* of retreat from the point not then very far distant. At the 
* period in question, the Legislature was wholly in the dark re- 
* specting the effect which this great change was to produce on 
* prices. While some contended that it would only raise them 
‘ in proportion to the difference still, subsisting between -the 
‘ market and the mint prices of gold, or about 4 per: cent.; 
* others wholly denied this, and maintained, that as a rise of 
© the price of gold to this amount had produced a far greater rise 
© in other commodities, a fall would be attended with a. similar 
* depreciation. Most men were disposed to allow, that the ge- 
© neral prices had not yet fallen with the fall which bullion had 
* already experienced; and that the measure just adopted 
* would irretrievably sink them, as well as cut off all chance of 
‘ their rising; and that it would accelerate the period when 
‘ the rise in price of the currency already effected should pro- 
* duce its entire effect, and add materially to that full result. 
* Some carried the probable difference as high as 50 per cent.,’ 
&c. 

The other matters treated of in this miscellaneous Section, it 
is only necessary to notice very shortly. In the first place, Mr 
Ricardo does not believe the statement made on the part of the 
Bank, that its circulation has been increased since 1819; whe- 
ther this be true or not, it is certain that the circulation of the 
country banks has decreased by about ten millions. And in 
the next place, he assures us, in opposition to those who wish 
the Bank to discount at 4 per cent., that a low rate of interest 
being ‘ a symptom of a low rate of profits,’ ‘ profits and inte- 
rest cannot be too high.’ There is something about the mar- 
ket rate of interest during the war, and about the rate of inte- 
rest and of profits in France, in illustration of this point, which 
we know not what to make of. Profits must have been very 
high during the war, because interest, Mr Ricardo says, was 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 72. page 407. 
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then from 7 to 10. per: cent. ; and «yet, how could they be high, 
wheri wages were high also? for high wages and high profits 
are, ‘according to his whole system, quite impossible. ‘Then, 
again, as to France, we cannot understand why profits should 
be lower there’ than in Britain, when wages are confessedly 
higher in the Jatter country. | However, it is of no consequence 
either way; profits, interest and: wages, are not regulated by 
metaphysical principles ; and we must get forward to something 
else. 

The next Section is § On the Tifficts of a Low Valie of Corn 
on the Rate of Profits ;’ and this effect, of course, is to make the 
rate of profits high; whereas a high value of corn, by raising 
wages, must make profits low. The great point therefore is, to 
keep down the price of corn and the wages of labour. But all 
this may be found at greater length in Mr Ricardo’s larger 
work.) The result seems to be, that a rise of wages cannot 
raise the price of commodities relatively to one another, be- 
cause it affects the prices of all commodities equally; and there- 
fore it must fall upon profits, diminishing them to the amount 
of such a rise. Such is Mr Ricardo’s argument; but if wages 
do not enter equally, or in a proportional degree, into the price 
of all commodities—if, for instance, half the price of one article 
consists of wages, and only a fourth of another, then it seems 
plain enough that a rise of, say 10 per cent., will not affect their 
prices equally; and the price of the article most affected by the 
rise of wages will certainly, as we know to be the fact, rise ac- 
cordingly. ‘The price indeed will rise first; if it did not, the 
advance of wages would not take place at all. 

The title of Sect. VII. is * Under a System of Protecting 
Duties, established with a view to give the Monopoly of the Home 
Market to the Home Grower of Corn, Prices cannot be otherwise 
than fluctuating.’ 

The argument under this head is, 1s¢, That protecting duties, 
or restrictions of any kind, on the import of foreign grain, keep 
our prices habitually higher than those of other countries; and, 
2d, As a consequence of this, the fall must be proportionally 
greater before we can be relieved by exportation. Now, if it 
could be shown, as we think it might, that taking an average of 
years, our prices would not be reduced by importation, both 
parts of the argument would be disposed of. We readily ad- 
mit, that, in plentiful years, a free corn trade would lower our 
prices; but we are decidedly of opinion, that, taking good and 
bad seasons together, ae a period of ten or twenty years, 
our averages would be as high, or higher, than if foreign corn 


had never been aduitted at all but in seasons of scarcity. As 
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the imports increased, and our prices fell; more and more land 
would be thrown out of cultivation, until only such land Ye. 
mained under corn as, from its superior quality oi other ‘cit- 
cumstances, could yield its produce on the same terms with fo- 
reign corn. ‘The ert supply would every year, for sonie 
time, bear a larger and still larger proportion to the home 
growth. But we could not go on long imereasing our demand 
for foreign corn without advancing its price; as our wants be- 
came greater and greater, prices would necessarily rise under 
the most perfect freedom of trade. But this is not all.” As 
soon as it was known that we were dependent on foreign sup- 
plies for any considerable proportion of our consumption, this 
free trade would cease; for, can it be doubted that the price 
would be raised upon us, not only in proportion (9 the difficulty 
of foreign countries in furnishing these supplies, but in propor- 
tion to our own necessities? If we were dependent on Poland 
for only a million of quarters of wheat, and if the King of Prussia 
were to re-impose a duty of 10s. or 20s. a quarter on it, what 
resource would we have but to submit, or begin again to culti- 
vate the fields of our own, which we had unwisely abandoned ? 
In a time of scarcity, we cannot get cheap corn bout America, 
still less from France; and where else can we go for this first 
necessary of life? All these countries may be very glad to send 
us a few cargoes in the ordinary way of trade, when they know 
we can do without them;—when they knew that we could notlo 
without perhaps ten times as much, they would, either by im- 
posing duties, or otherwise, make us pay a higher price than we 
might have raised it for at home. 

But if it should be admitted that restrictions on importation 
do really keep our prices habitually higher than they would be 
under a free trade, is it necessary that our prices, in plentifal 
seasons, should fall so low as to admit of exportation? Is there 
no other means of relief than in sending our surplus to a forei 
market? Why not keep it in store at home, to be ready to add 
to the supply afier unfavourable harvests? If it were once 
clearly understood, that, one year with another, we raise enough 
for our consumption, then the natural and obvious means of 
preventing either very low or very high prices, is not by export 
or import, not by storing foreign corn, but by storing our own; 
and. if our corn merchants were secured against danger from 
foreign corn, there can be no doubt that their attention would 
be turned towards this point, and that, by their operations 
alone, the supply would be equalized, and our prices kept toler- 
ably steady, though not a quarter of foreign corn was ever 
brought. into the country, nora quarter of British--sent out 
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Of \ity,,, This, ve,imagine,, is, the system by which: great fltc- 
_tuations would. be avoided, and. not by what is called’ a free 
trade, a thing which is indeed quite impracticable in thecase of 
an. article of such necessity.as food. We may admit foreign 
corn .as freely as. we please ; but we cannot be sure, nor have 
we any|reason to,expect, that it will be sent to us as freely. 
We have often alluded to the conduct of the King of Prussia 
in 1800; and what was our own towards Norway, still more 
recently ? 

» Seetion VIII. is ‘ On the Project of Advancing Money on 
Laan to Speculators in Corn, at a low rate of Interest.’ 

Mr Ricardo, as might be expected, disapproves of this mea- 
sure. If the low prices, he observes, be owing to abundance, 
the encouragement thus given to storing corn for a twelve- 
month, will only retard the period of the ni but it must come 
at last. If, on the other hand, the low price be owing toa 
temporary excess of supply, occasioned by the distress of far- 
mers, the natural remedy will be found in the speculations of 
the corn dealers. We think the proposed measure will afford 
little or no relief, for other reasons; and therefore do not con- 
sider it worth the disputing about. It is a tub thrown out to 
the whale, that’s all.. Those who stood most in need of assist- 
ance have, at this advanced period of the season, little or no 
corn to sell; and those who have been able to keep it back 
hitherto, might keep it back for three months longer, or until it 
be known how the next crop will turn out; and indeed will do 
s0, without any aid from Government. Nobody, we imagine, 
will be the better for the plan but the great corn dealers, who 
will thus get money at three per cent. instead of five; and in- 
deed we Foubt much if even these men will avail themselves of 
it, or if ever the million will be called for at all. 

The last section has this title. —‘ Can the present state of Agri- 
‘ cultural Distress be attributed to Taxation’? But as there is 
little to be found in. it which we have not seen before, and our 
limits. are already exceeded, it will be sufficient to refer the 
reader to the author’s work onthe Principles of Political Econo- 
my and Taxation. The.cause of the low prices, after allowing 
a fall of 10 per cent, to the restoration of the currency, ' isto be 
found, says Mr Ricardo, in a succession of good erops+in an 
increasing importation from Ireland—and in the imerense: of 
tillage which the high prices, and the obstacles opposed to im- 
portation. during the war, occasioned. But still mo notice is 
taken of the fall in other articles than'corn, which is:certainly 
in, many cases a great deal more than 10: per eent ;, and. for this 
fall, mone of these causes will account.:. We must cither as- 
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cribe a greater effect to the rise in the value of money, or the 
fall of other articles to a greater extent than 10 per cent. re- 
mains without explanation. 

We have now come to the § Conclusion, ’ the most important 
part of the whole; for it contains the author’s. y Rau ina 
tangible form, on the great question which has long agitated 
the country. These we shall give in his own words. 

‘ The policy which we ought, at this moment of distress, to adopt, 
‘ is to give the monoply of the home-market to the British grower, 
‘ till corn reaches seventy shillings per quarter. When it has reach- 
‘ed seventy shillings, all fixed price and system of averages should 
‘ be got rid of, and a duty of twenty shillings per quarter on the im- 
‘ portation of wheat, and other grain in proportion, might be impos- 
* ed. 

‘ This change would do but little in protecting us from the effects of 
* abundant crops, but it would be greatly beneficial in preventing an 
* unlimited importation of corn when the ports were opened. Under 
‘ the payment of a fixed duty, corn would be imported only in such 
€ quantities as it might be required ; and as no one would fear the shut- 
‘ ting of the ports, no one would hurry corn to this country till we 
‘ really wanted it. Against the effects of glut, caused by an unlimit- 
‘ ed supply from abroad, we should be’then amply protected. 

‘ This measure, however, although a great improvement on the 
‘ present corn law, would be very deficient if we proceeded no farther. 
‘ To establish measures which should at once drive capital from the 
‘land, would, under the present circumstances of the country, be 
‘ rash and hazardous; and therefore, I should propose, that the dusy 
‘ of twenty shillings should every year be reduced one shilling, until 
‘ it reached ten shillings. We should also allow a drawback of seven 
‘ shillings per quarter on the exportation of wheat, and these should 
* be considered as permanent measures. 

‘ A duty of 10s. per quarter on importation, to which I wish to 
‘ approach, is, I am sure, rather too high as a countervailing duty for 
‘ the peculiar taxes which are imposed on the corn grower, over and 
‘above those which are imposed on the other classes of producers in 
* the country ; but I would rather err on the side of a liberal allow- 
“atice than of a scanty one; and it is for this reason that I do not 
‘ propose to allow a drawback quite equal to the duty. As far as the 
‘ producer of corn was concerned, when the duty had fallen to 10s., 
‘ the trade would, to him, have all the advantages of a free trade, with- 
‘ in the trifling amount of 3s. per quarter. Whenever his crops were 
‘ abundant, he could be relieved by exportation, after a very moderate 
‘ fall of price, unless, indeed, the abundance and fall were general in 
‘ all countries; but, at any rate, the price of his corn would be nearer 
‘ the general rate of prices of the rest of the world by 20s. or 25s., 
‘ than it is under the existing regulations; and this alteration would be 
‘ invaluable to him.’—Ricardg, pp. 82-84. 
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At the end of the pamphlet, Mr Ricardo endeavours to show, 
that we should never experience any difficulty in procuring the 
necessary supplies from foreign countries. On this point we 
have only to observe, in addition to what has been said already, 
that during the year 1812, when the price of wheat was 125s., 
all that we could get from foreign countries was little more than 
100,000 quarters, and that we had to pay large bounties in 
1796 and 1800, after we had been in the habit of importing for 
a quarter of a century. 

Ve have no room now to offer any further remarks of our 
own. If it be true, as we think it is, that the home growth of 
the United Kingdom is in ordinary years sufficient for its con- 
sumption—if in plentiful seasons there may be a surplus, and 
in unfavourable seasons a deficiency,—the best way to prevent 
great fluctuations of price, and at the same time to secure abun- 
dance at all times, would be to give encouragement to our corn- 
merchants, to carry over the surplus to meet the deficiency, and 
thus equalize the supply and the prices. Had the surplus of 
1815, for instance, been carried forward to supply the deficiency 
of 1816 and 1817, the prices of the former year would not have 
fallen so low, and of the two latter years risen so high; and we 
should have needed very little, if any, foreign corn in these two 
deficient seasons. The crops since, especially those of 1819 
and 1820, and probably also 1821, might have afforded a sur- 
plus, which it is not by any means improbable that we shall 
soon feel the want of. Stppose now that the next crop should 
be no better than that of 1799 or 1816, and that prices rise ac- 
cordingly, from 45s. (the present average) to 90s. or upwards, 
would we not say, when such an event has occurred, that it 
would have been a wise policy on the part of our Government to 
have encouraged the storing of a part of our present surplus, 
rather than go to Poland for two millions of quarters, only to 
be procured at the price of scarcity, approaching to famine ¢ 
Would it not be better for all classes of the population to pay, 
suppose 60s. or 70s., both in the seasons of plenty and of scar- 
city, than 45s. in the former, and 120s. in the latter ? 

If a system of this kind were allowed to be the most judicious 
in the peculiar circumstances under which this country is plac- 
ed, the first thing necessary is to secure the operations of ‘our 
corn-merchants against the interference of foreigners, at least 
till it be evident, from the rise of prices, that there is a real searci- 
ty at home; and then, under this security, to offer some small 
encouragement to them to come into the market and carry off 
the surplus. We have been so often told of our inability to 
raise enough of corn at home, and have in some seasons import- 
ed so largely, that it never seems to have been believed till very 
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lately, that we could dispense with foreign corn for two or three, 
years together ; and the consequence of this has been, to direct 
the speculations of our merchants to foreign corn, and not to our 
own. They never think of attempting to equalize the supply, 
and keep prices tolerably steady, by means of our own produge. 
Their only object of late has been, to lay up large stocks of 
foreign grain, bought at very low prices, anticipating, what has ' 
been the case formerly, the opening of the ports at short'in- 
tervals. We would like to try the effect of new measures, in 
which, after the disappointment and losses they must have ex- , 
perienced, they would probably no longer hesitate to bear their 
art. 
e Now, we do not propose to make any heavy demands on Par- 
liament, in order to set this new system agoing. We would not 
ask even the million Government is offering, nor the half of it. 
We would not ask Mr Ricardo’s bounty or drawback of 7s. on 
exportation (if it were three times 7s. it would be useless), nor 
do we ask for a reduction of 10 or 12 millions of taxes—that is 
to say, a change of ministry—nor even the repeal of Mr Peel’s 
bill for the restoration of the currency. . All that we imagine 
would be necessary, at least for a beginning, would be for Par- 
liament to offer a small bounty as long as the price jis below a , 
certain point, to those who will store up corn of our own growth, 
under this condition, that it shall not come back into our ow: 
market till prices reach a certain higher point. Goverment 
would not thus become either merchants or pawnbrokers, and 
the expense to the public would probably be quite inconsiderable, 
And what would the public obtain in return for this expense? 
not high prices as some will no doubt allege; but steady prices, 
with security against excessive dearth—against aaenaee on 
foreign countries—against the ruin of our own agriculture, and 
of half our population that depend upon it. 

It would be rash to venture upon specific sums without due 
consideration ;, but as it strikes us at the moment, a bounty of 
5s. @ quarter on the storing of wheat (and on other grains in 
proportion), when the price is below 60s. or 65s., not to'return 
to our market till prices rise to 70s. or 75s., would probably 
be sufficient :to bring our corn-merchants into the market, if 
they were properly secured against foreign imports; and we 
firmly believe, that 100,000/. laid out in this way, would do 
more good than the million now proposed to be lent upon 
the deposite of corn. This is not all. If the plan wete fairly, 
tried, we have no doubt that the proposed bounty might soon 
be teduced, perhaps withdrawn a together, and that it would, 
continue to work silently and steadily ever afier, and with the 
happiest effects, both to the producer and the consumer. 
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An Answer to a Tract recently published by Divid Ricardo, Esq.,, 
M. P., on Protection to Agriculture, By the Right, Honour- 
able Sir Joun Sinctarr, Bart. Edinburgh, 1822. 


WE did not receive this little judicious performance till the 
preceding article, under which it should have been noticed, was 
in types; but we cannot think of losing the present opportunity 
of introducing it to the attention of our readers, who cannot 
fail to be gratified by its perusal. ‘Those who know the worthy 
Batonet—and who does not know him by his unceasing efforts 
to promote the best interests of the country ?—need not be told, 
that his opinions are in almost every instance, in so far as re- 
gards agricultural questions, directly opposite to those of Mr 
Ricardo; while there surely cannot be any difficulty in decid- 
ing to which, upon such a subject, the preference is due. 

In this pamphlet, Sir John examines each of Mr Ricardo’s 
sections separately, at least such of them as have any bearing 
upon the question of the present agricultural distress; and in 
most cases, we are glad to find, that his sentiments do not differ 
materially from those which have been expressed in the preced- 
ing pages, .We shall therefore notice here, only such views as 
have escaped us, or such illustrations as place the same views in 
a stronger light. 

‘Our author’s sentiments on the effects of Mr Peel’s Bill are 
already before our readers; and he thus supports them in oppo- 
sition to Mr Ricardo. 

‘ It is well known, that as soon as peace was settled on a perma- 
‘ nent footing, after the battle of Waterloo, a clamour was indus- 
‘ triously raised, for a return to cash-payments, which alarmed the 
* Bank, and all those who dealt in paper circulation, with the pros- 
* peet of its being speedily put an end to. The consequence was, a 
‘ contraction of currency, and great efforts made by the Bank to 
‘ procure a quantity of gold. Those efforts produced all the miseries 
‘ which the nation experienced during the years 1815 and 18t6. It 
‘ is not arguing fairly, therefore, to contend, that the price of gold 
‘ was reduced to 4/. 2s. per ounce, without any effort. The Bank 
‘ did make the effort, with the usual consequence of public distress; 
‘ and the price of gold ought to have been fixed, at its price, prior 
‘ to that effort, or its amount, in the years 1813 and 1814, when 
* gold was 51. 8s., or 5l, 10s. per ounce. 

* We now come to an assertion, which cannot possibly be admit- 
* ted, that the increased value of our currency, since the passing of 
* Mr Peel’s bill in 1819, can only be estimated at about 10 per cent. 
‘ It is astonishing that an author of Mr Ricardo’s penetration should 
* fall’ into such an error. The effect of the change of currency is 
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not to be estimated from the difference in the price of gold, now, 
and formerly; but the different amount of each currency, at dif. 
ferent periods, in actual circulation. It is not the increased value, 
but the greater scarcity of circulation, that does the mischief. The 
question is, whether you can have a permanent circulation of a- 
bout 30 or 40 millions in gold, or whether you cannot easily have 
GO or 80 millionsin paper. Besides, there is a considerable differ. 
ence in favour of a paper circulation, a currency in gold not being 
so portable,—nor so convenient to lay by,—being more apt to be 
hoarded,—and more likely to be sent out of the country. On these 
grounds, it is probable, that an issue of 25 millions in paper, is 
equal to one of 30 millions in gold ; and with 30 millions in paper, 
that the prices of every article would be from 5 to 10 per cent. 
more, than if the same amount of currency were in coin. 
* As to the idea stated in page 32, that the pressure felt by the 
tenant, from the increased value of currency, must be advantageous 
to the landlord, that might be the case, if the rent were paid ; but 
the fact is, that after defraying the expenses of the farm, including 
his own maintenance, also rates and taxes, the farmer, in many dis- 
tricts, has little or no surplus to pay the landlord; and if: an in- 
quiry were made by Parliament, in regard to the number of farmers 
who have been obliged to give up their farms, and many of whom 
Jost all their property, it would shock even the most cailous and ob- 
durate philosopher, who thinks nothing of sacrificing the interests 
of thousands for what he calls a principle. 
Sir John, though the friend of the landholder and farmer, is 
-not like Mr Ricardo, an advocate for high profits, at the ex- 
pense of the working classes. 

‘ I must also object to his doctrine,’ says our author ‘ That pro- 
* fits and interest cannot be too high ;” on the other hand, it may be 
¢ contended, that a moderate, or rather a low rate of interest, is an 
‘ infallible source of public prosperity. Permit me to ask, Was this 
‘ country more prosperous when money was at 8, or at 10 per cent., 
‘than now when.it is only 5? Many useful and profitable under- 
‘ takings may be gone into, when the interest is at five per cent. that 
‘ would not be thought of, if money could not be had under ten per 
‘cent, In the one case, the undertaker might derive a fair profit; 
‘ in the other, where eight or ten per cent. was exacted for the use of 
‘ money, he might not gain a farthing. It seems impossible to me, 
‘ that any man accustomed to business can refuse his assent to that 
‘ position. Indeed, if money could be had permanently at three 
‘ per cent., many public and private undertakings might be carried 
‘ on, which, at the present rate of interest, are impracticable. Hence, 
‘if the Bank agreed to discount at four per cent., it would be doing 
* a most essential public benefit; a spirit of improvement would be 
‘ excited, and employment would become more abundant. 

‘ On this section, it is only necessary to make a single remark on 
‘the doctrine, that nothing contributes so much to the prosperity 
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* and happiness of a country “ as high profits.” But why should agri- 
* culture be an exception to this general rule? When the profits of 
‘ agriculture were high, as was the case during the last war, the 
‘ country never was in so prosperous a state. Indeed, nothing could 
‘ more clearly prove, that successful agriculture is the true basis of 
‘ national prosperity, than the state in which they were then placed. 
* Let that doctrine be now acted upon by the Legislature, and we 
‘ shall again become a happy, and a prosperous nation. 

* In section 6th, (p. 44.) we find the following positions laid down ; 
‘1. “ That there is no other way of keeping profits up, but by keep- 
‘ing wages down ; and 2d. That it is important to have so essential 
‘a necessary as corn, which so powerfully affects wages, at a low 
‘ price. ” 

; These positions seem to me highly exceptionable. 

‘1. I am not for keeping wages low, when the result must be, 

‘forcing the laborious and productive classes of the community, 
‘ whether employed in agriculture or manufactures, into a state of 
‘ misery and depression. When a labourer received 15 shillings per 
‘ week, he paid 7s. 6d. for his provisions, and had the same sum to 
* lay out in the comforts of life; whereas, at the present rate of 8 
‘ shillings per week, though his provisions cost him only 5 shillings, 
‘he has only 3 shillings for extra expenses. Thus, he is deprived of 
‘ 4 shillings per week additiunal, which he might otherwise have laid 
out, in procuring comforts for himself and family. Which system 
* ought to be preferred ? 
‘ 2. It is essential, according to the principles of this system, that 
the price of corn should be kept as low as possible. Or, in other 
words, the present race of tenantry must be reduced to ruin, and 
the estates of every landed gentleman, that is not subjected to a 
strict entail, must go to market, and be sold for what they will 
fetch. And for what is all this to be done? The farmer is to de- 
rive no advantage from the system ; the agricultural labourer is to 
be kept in poverty ; the operative manufacturer is to be deprived 
of the means of purchasing for himself and family the comforts of 
life, and all for the purpose of enabling “ THE FOREIGN MER- 
CHANT to make high profits ;” while perhaps that foreign merchant 
may be an alien, who may transfer the high profits, gained by the 
impoverishment of the British subjects, to hostile countries. If 
the nation can be cajoled to sanction such measures, it justly me- 
rits the distresses it must inevitably experience. Under the hor- 
rors of such a system, the magnificent mansion-house of the coun- 
try gentleman must be dilapidated; the comfortable farm-house, 
and the various offices annexed to it, so essential for the produc- 
tive occupation of a farm, must be reduced in size, to accommo- 
date itself to the new system; while the cottage of the labourer, 
instead of being distinguished by that attention to neatness, which 
indicates the enjoyment of comfort, becomes the receptacle of dirt. 
VOL. XXIII. No. 90. 
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In short, if we go upon the principles of keeping wages down and 
corn'low, (which combined, form the most detestable system ever 
hitherto promulgated) ; we must inevitably doom our peasantry to 
live in the same style as the foreign boor, with the same miserable 
diet, the same wretched clothing, and the same absence of every 
comfort that can render life desirable.’ pp. 9—11. 

The worthy Baronet enters pretty fully into that part of Mr 
Ricardo’s Tract, which relates to the throwing of inferior soils 
out of cultivation, an advice which he justly reprobates as one 
that, if adopted, would inevitably lead to the most disastrous 
consequences, both to individuals and to the public at large. 
We can only make room for one or two general remarks on 
this point ; but earnestly recommend the whole to the candid 
consideration of those who are not fully masters of this import- 
ant part of the question. 

‘ There is no point,’ he says ‘ which, in the course of the whole 
Tract, Mr Ricardo labours with more anxiety to maintain, than 
the impolicy of cultivating our poorer soils, to feed our augment- 
ing population ; and in p. 60, he ventures to recommend our sacri- 
ficing the capital that has been already expended in the improve- 
ment of such inferior soils, rather than to continue their cultiva- 
tion. In his rage for throwing the inferior soils out of cultivation, 
he totally overlooks the following arguments in their favour :—1. 
That inferior soils pay less rent to the landlord, and less local tax- 
es ;—2. That a large proportion of them are usually kept in grass, 
and only a moderate portion of them cultivated ;—3. That they 
are in general sufficiently fertile, for the production of green 
crops, and the inferior sorts of grain ;—4. That by skilful manage- 
ment they occasionally yield grain of superior quality ;—and 5. 
That by constant culture, skilfully managed, they may become 
ultimately fertile. 

‘ There was a time when Parliament viewed, in a most favour- 
able light, the public advantages to be derived from improving the 
waste, unenclosed, and unproductive lands of the kingdom ; and 
when resolutions to that effect were recorded in the journals, on 
the motion of the individual by whom these remarks are drawn up. 
If the propositions of Mr Ricardo are right, the improvement of 
waste lands, instead of being beneficial, are injurious to the com- 
munity, and those resolutions ought now to be expunged. ‘"—p. 12. 
The following, we think, is a very satisfactory refutation of 
one of the ‘ general principles’ for which the country is called 
upon to make such immense sacrifices. 

‘ It is only necessary to add some observations, on a favourite doc- 
‘ trine with Mr Ricardo, and other political economists, which the 
‘ history of agriculture for a considerable period of time complete- 
“ly refutes ; “‘ That the price of corn must rise, according as popu- 
‘ lation increases, or as restrictions on the importation of compara- 
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‘ tively cheap foreign corn, force recourse to be had to poorer soils,” 
‘ Whereas, making an adequate allowance for the depreciation of 
‘ money, wheat is cheaper now, than it was one century, or even two 
‘ centuries ago.—In proof of that assertion, the opinion of Hume 
‘ may be quoted, ‘¢ That the corn and meat were higher in the reign 
‘ of James I., than in the year 1755, at the time when he was writ- 
‘ing.” Adam Smith makes the same observation; and the same 
‘ opinion is maintained in those able reports which were presented to 
‘ Parliament, on the land Revenue of the Crown. 

‘In confirmation of this doctrine, reference may likewise be made 
‘to Arthur Young’s Inquiry into the progressive value of money in 
‘ England, in which, after much laborious investigation into the price 
‘ of wheat, for no less a period than two centuries, he states the result 
‘ as follows: 

Per Quarter. 

‘1. Price of wheat during the 17th century, - - L.1 18 2 

‘2. Ditto during the 18th century, - - - - = 3.387 

‘ Being a rise of only }d. per bushel. 

‘ Mr Young farther remarks, ‘ That the average price of wheat, 
‘from 1701 to 1766 was 1/. 12s. 1d., which is a fall of sixteen per 
‘ cent. below the price of the whole preceding century ; the average 
‘of the twenty-three years from 1767 to 1789, both inclusive, was 
‘ Ql. 5s. 3d.; from 1767 to 1800, being thirty-four years, the price 
‘ was 2/. 10s. 6d., which is a rise of fifty-six per cent. 

‘ «“ Here then we are arrived within ten years of the present cen- 
‘tury, and comparing the price of the twenty-three years with that 
‘of the whole seventeenth century, the rise is only eighteen per 
* cent.” 

‘ This is without dwelling on the effects of depreciation.—aA rise 
‘in the price of wheat, may be expected from the immense demand 
‘ which wealth and luxury must create, whatever may be the revolu- 
‘ tion of gold, of silver, or of paper. But, making an adequate allow- 
‘ance for depreciation, it cannot be doubted, that wheat is cheaper 
‘ now, than it was a century or two ago, ’—pp. 18, 19. 

Sir John concludes with an address to the Landed Interest, 
so earnest, judicious and appropriate, that we must lay it be- 
fore our readers; though the Tract itself, which consists of only 
20 pages, should be in every one’s hands. 

‘I have thus endeavoured to point out some of the errors into 
‘which Mr Ricardo has inadvertently fallen, and the mischiefs which 
‘ would result, if his ruinous doctrines were to be attended to by the 
‘ Legislature ; and I cannot conclude, without calling upon those, 
‘who are the owners and occupiers of lands in Great Britain and 
‘ Ireland, to abandon, for the moment, party politics, and to cooper- 
‘ ate together, in resisting the various attempts now in operation, to 
‘deprive them of their property, and to reduce them to a state of 
‘ beggary atid ruin. 

‘It is to me a matter of — how those who have in- 
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‘ herited property in land from their ancestors, through a succession 
* of ages, or have acquired it by commercial success, or professional 
* exertions, should continue so insensible to the risks they run, of 
‘ losing it entirely ; and that they should suffer themselves, by a series 
* of artful manceuvres, to be juggled out of their estates. If a mighty 
* conqueror like Bonaparte, had landed with a formidable army, with 
‘a view of bringing this country under his subjection, you would 
‘ have joined in martial array to resist him, and would have rather 
‘ perished, than surrendered your possessions. Ifa neighbour makes 
‘ any encroachment upon your boundaries, the effect of which may 
‘ be the loss of merely a few yards of land, you make no hesitation 
‘in appealing to the laws of your country, whatever may be the 
‘ trouble or the expense which it may occasion. But when you are 
‘ attacked by the sophistries of political philosophers, you seem at 
‘once discomfited, and yield, without making a manly struggle, 
‘ against these new and insidious opponents. 

‘ You were told, that a circulation in paper, instead of gold, would 
‘ be advantageous for the country—The change was not effected at 
‘ your desire, or for your benefit, but for promoting the general in- 
‘terest, and for better enabling the country to resist the common 
‘enemy. Proportionably, you derived no more advantage from it, 
‘ than many of the other classes of the community. You were af- 
* terwards told, that it was for the public interest, to revert once 
‘ more from paper to gold. This you incautiously agreed to, without 
‘ making any stipulation in favour of those, who had become liable 
“to a heavy load of taxes in the depreciated currency, or had bor- 
‘ rowed money in it ; whereas, in a similar situation, the landed in- 
‘ terest of Scotland had bargained, that the debtors were to pay to 
‘ their creditors, only the same sum IN sUBSTANCE, that had been 
‘ originally contracted for. In addition to this calamity, you have 
‘ not insisted, with that earnestness that would have insured success, 
‘ for either the protection of your property against the injurious ef- 
‘ fects of foreign competition, or that encouragement to agriculture, 
‘ to which it is so justly entitled. 

‘ Most unfortunately, the subject of our agricultural distresses has 
‘ been mixed up with political questions. Many view it in no other 
‘Might, than as a means of effecting a Reform in Parliament, or a 
‘ change of Ministers. This unhappy mixture is the source of much 
‘ mischief. It prevents the claims of agriculture, from being sup- 
* ported by numbers, who would otherwise have taken a warm inter- 
‘est in it; and hence, many view with disapprobation and dislike, 
‘the meetings called for considering the distresses of agriculture, 
‘ and the petitions which have been sent from them. The objects 
‘ ought to have been kept quite distinct. Let the prosperity of our 
‘ farmers depend upon wisE LAws, whoever is minister; and let us 
* all unite in having those laws established. Let the basis of our po- 
* litical system be, “ The Protection of Agriculture,” and every 
‘ other branch of industry will flourish with it. ’—pp. 19, 20. 
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TuereE is little to report under this head but the continued fall of 
prices, and increasing distress among the Agricultural classes. For 
the week ended 27th April, the average prices of England were— 
Wheat 44s. 7d., Rye 18s. 7d., Barley 17s. 11d., Oats 16s. 3d:, Beans 
21s. 1d., and Peas 21s. 11d.; and with the probability of another 
good crop, after a very favourable winter, and an early spring, 
there is not the least prospect of any material improvement during 
the ensuing summer. Live Stock are perhaps rather less depressed 
than Corn, but still lower than last year, notwithstanding there is al- 
ready abundance of food on the grazing lands. The rent of such 
Jand is the only thing that keeps near to its former rate, not because 
graziers are buying stock for it on speculation for a rise, but because 
their Stock now on hand cannot be disposed of without great loss. 
Dairy produce, too, has not fallen quite so much as Corn ; yet, tak- 
ing together every thing which farmers have to sell, it will not be far 
from the truth to say, that they will raise only about half the sum 
they would have fetched during the latter years of the war. Their 
outgoings also, have indeed been reduced, but not nearly in the same 
proportion ; probably not more than a fourth. Hence, the falling off 
in their receipts being 50 per cent., and in their payments only 25 
per cent., the loss may be stated generally as equal to about one- 
fourth of the gross produce. Upon a farm of 500/. a year, for in- 
stance, yielding four times the rent, or 2000/. in 1813, and now only 
1000/., the loss will be equal to 25 per cent. on the 2000/., or 5004. 
a year; that is to say, the whole rent. We know there must be 
many exceptions to such a general estimate as this, but we firmly be- 
lieve that it is not exaggerated, speaking of farmers asa body. Af- 
ter charging a reasonable profit on capital employed, and an annuity 
to replace, before the end of a lease, the money sunk in improve- 
ments, we venture to assert, that, in nine cases out of ten, no surplus 
remains to pay rent. 

It is natural enough, that in these circumstances, the tables of Par- 
liament should be loaded with petitions for relief, from every part of 
the kingdom, and that its proceedings should be looked to with the 
utmost anxiety ; yet we have always feared, that the hopes entertain- 
ed from this quarter would not be realized. The present distress has 
not come on suddenly, but gradually, increasing during a period of 
at least three years; and though the subject has often been brought 
before both Houses, and a good deal of discussion has ensued, yet 
nothing has been done. Even now, after the Report of another Com- 
mittee, and long debates for several nights successively, there is no 
reason to hope that any thing to the purpose will be done. Strong 
as the landed interest is said to be, it is only so in theory, never in 
practice. There is scarcely half a dozen of the country gentlemen 
in the House of Commons who seem to be of the same opinion, ei- 
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ther as to causes or remedies ; and if it were not the interest of Mi- 
nisters to sooth them a little, and keep them from voting for reform 
and a reduction of taxes, the measurcs now proposed, inefficient as 
they confessedly are, would never have reached their present stage. 
It is idle, therefore, to hope for any thing from the iafluence of the 
landed interest, which is every day sinking both out of Parliament 
and within it. One would imagine that such of them as can neither 
think nor speak very ably, might yet be roused by what they must 
feel, and be brought at last to act in concert ; but even this wont do; 
while, on the other hand, they have a set of clever men, official, mer- 
cantile, and speculative, as their opponents, who are never at a loss 
to make the worse appear the better reason. 

The proceedings of the House of Commons strongly illustrate and 
confirm these remarks. There have been, we know not how many, 
Committees and Reports about Agriculture since 1812, and yet not 
two of them are alike—a thing that might have occurred even by 
chance. And now, after all this ten years’ labour, what progress 
has been made towards unanimity, on a subject which all admit to 
be of vital importance? Truly, none at all. No fewer than five 
different sets of Resolutions have been proposed—two of them from 
Ministers, or of Ministerial workmanship (Lord Londonderry’s and 
Mr Huskisson’s), a third, and not the worst, from the Stock Ex- 
change, a fourth from a Country Gentleman, a great landlord, we 
suppose, and a fifth from the Agricultural Association at Hender- 
son's ; so true it is that all classes are fully represented ; and yet 
there is not one of them that will either increase the receipts, or di- 
minish the outgoings of farmers a single shilling, this year nor the 
next, perhaps never. The only Resolution, one of Lord London- 
derry’s, which might have had some trifling effect upon prices, that 
which proposed to lend a million upon the deposite of corn, was so 
feebly urged by his Lordship, and so coolly received by both sides of 
the House, that it has been withdrawn, and no other of the like 
tendency brought forward in its stead. 

The only measure, therefore, before Parliament, is an alteration 
of the Corn Laws; regulations about the import of foreign corn, 
when the ports shall open at some future, and probably distant pe- 
riod ; a danger which is so far from being urgent, that the Noble 
Lord is willing to take bets that it will not happen this year, nor the 
next, nor the year after, supposing the present law to remain unal- 
tered. Before they do open, then, the present glut abroad will pro- 
bably have ceased, and the danger not be nearly so alarming as at 
present. But while Parliament is thus solicitous to provide against 
a distant danger, the ruin and misery that are every day extending 
sa and wider over the country, seem to be thought without re- 
medy. 

In the present state of things, we should put aside all calculations 
about admitting foreign corn, and keep the ports firmly shut as long 
as we have a surplus of our own growth. The question should be, 
How to avail ourselves of this surplus, without allowing it to become 
the cause of short supplies and dearth hereatter ; without letting the 
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markets sink so much as to destroy farming capital, deteriorate the 
soil, and diminish the growth of corn in future; and the obvious 
means of preventing these dangers, or rather of mitigating the evils 
already universally felt and acknowledged, is to store up a part of 
our own corn, now when it is not wanted, and keep it in reserve for 
seasons of scarcity. The last Committee, whose Report will be 
found in this Number, notice a proposal of this kind; they speak of 
giving the corn-merchant an allowance of so much a quarter per 
month, the quantity of corn, and the period of the allowance, to be 
limited ; but they do not venture to recommend it ; nor would such 
a measure, so far as we understand it, be of any real utility. The 
simple and most effective plan would be, to give a small bounty per 
quarter, without regard to either quantity or time, whenever the 
price is below a certain sum, to those merchants who will store up 
our own corn, instead of foreign, under no other condition or re- 
striction than that it shall not again come into the market till the 
prices rise by a sum considerably more than the amount of such 
bounty ; and then that it must come out of course. A measure of 
this kind would equalize the supply, and tend to keep prices steady 
by means of our own growth ; and is far less objectionable in principle, 
if it be indeed objectionable at all, than the bounty on exportation 
proposed by Mr Ricardo and others ; though it be so nearly akin to 
it, that it is not easy to understand how the advocates for encou- 
raging exportation to foreign countries should oppose some encou- 
ragement to transport it only from the market to the warehouse, from 
whence it can be brought back whenever it is wanted.—10th May. 


SCOTLAND. 
Report for Upper Annandale. 

Tue Seed-oats and Barley have been all sown, almost a week, 
and the. braird is now appearing in some fields, and looking well. 
The important work of setting Potatoes is now also nearly over; and 
most of the fields of sown-grass are stoned, and ready to be rolled, 
with the Wheat-fields and meadows. Grass is now rising on the low- 
er improved lands, and beginning also to come on the hills. _It is 
Lambing-time, and the Ewes in fair condition on the mountains ; 
lesser flocks, in low situations, having dropped some of their lambs 
already. Most of the Barn-yards are clear, and some even of the 
farmers have been in the market, purchasing Corn and Hay for fod- 
der. Still the prices of Corn, of all descriptions, are discouragingly 
low ; and no article of Jand produce (Hay excepted) brings a remu- 
nerating price. Labour, indeed, has fallen at last; the farmers not 
being able to hire as many servants and labourers as usual. Rents 
of land have also fallen, but not in an equal proportion ; tenants 
being unwilling to quit and sell out on such ruinous terms as the 
time offers. Great Ewes having lately had another and a serious 
fall, Sheep farmers are now fully as much depressed as any other. 
High prices not being attainable, the only practical remedy seems 
to be in such a policy as may, on the one hand, reduce the rents 
and iimposts, and, on the other, open a free home market for the 
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produce of the kingdom, allowing consumption on the largest scale, 
unfettered as much as possible by excise restrictions, and less in- 
cumbered by foreign produce in competition. It seems that many 
enlightened men consider the British farmer as having possessed the 
monopoly of Corn for some time! How this can possibly be admit- 
ted, appears difficult to understand, when the capital and ware- 
houses of the Corn merchants are occupied almost exclusively in 
foreign Corn, not a little of which has come out into the markets 
duty free. If our manufacturers and merchants are to be permitted 
to get what they so vehemently contend for, a free trade in Corn, 
the immediate consequence must be, the laying waste a great part of 
the soils of Britain,—the destruction of the largest and most pro- 
ductive capital in the kingdom,—the annihilation of the most valu- 
able source of employment and subsistence for the Jabouring classes, — 
and the ruin of that main pillar on which the stability of society de- 
pends. In the issue of such a state of things, Corn would be chief- 
ly expected from foreign countries, which would lead inevitably to 
famine and national ruin. Only clear the warehouses of foreign 
Corn—store that which is of British growth in place of it—regu- 
late the consumpt of Ireland on a more liberal scale, and her inter- 
course with Britain on a better plan—remove those imposts by 
which the consumpt of Malt, Leather, Tallow, and other land pro- 
duce is fettered, or entirely prevented for private families—and issue 
a fair proportion of paper along with gold, and then matters may 
yet come round.—23d April. 


Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during February was uncommonly wet and stormy, 
which much retarded field-work of every description ; and nothing 
was got executed, with the exception of a few occasional hours of 
ploughing on land of a dry bottom. The following. month was also 
very unfavourable for driving forward farming operations ; and al- 
though some dry days, which we had about the middle of March, 
induced several farmers to sow a few acres, yet Oat sowing cannot 
be said to have generally commenced sooner than the beginning of 
April. After that period, sowing went on briskly, and received no 
interruption until it was completed. But though the Oats have, for 
the most part, been got in well, still many fields, especially of a heavy 
clayey soil, have been sown wet, as they were so much battered by 
the storms of wind and rain in March, that the surface became hard, 
and resisted the influence of the drought, until broke up with the 
harrows. Land, also, of a gravelly nature, which had been turned 
over early in the season, was so much washed, as to require addition- 
al harrowings to raise a proper quantity of mould to cover the seed. 
But, upon the whole, the ground was in fine condition for receiving 
the grain. 

The young Wheat, towards the end of March, scarcely looked so 
fresh as it did some time previous to that period, and, in a few in- 
stances, was slightly discoloured; but in consequence of the excel- 
lent weather which we may be said to have uninterruptedly enjoyed 
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since the beginning of April, it has every where recovered a healthy 
and vigorous appearance. 

The Clovers and Rye-grass also, which, soon after the date of our 
last Report, began visibly to languish, have again assumed a rich and 
verdant colour, and hold out a fair prospect of an abundant crop. 

The early-sown Oats braird well, the plants being both healthy 
and numerous. The natural Grass is springing up very fast, and the 
pasture grounds may be considered unusually green at this season of 
the year. 

Fruit-trees of every description are clothed with a richer blossom 
than we have witnessed for several years ; and, provided they escape 
the ravages of frost and of insects, an ample and early supply of 
fruit may be confidently expected. Potatoes are generally got in 
through the county, and the few that remain will be planted by the 
end of the week. 

The Lambing season has passed easily over ; and though the Ewes 
suffered much from the severe and wasting rains of the two first 
months of spring, yet the number of deaths has not been so great as 
was once anticipated. Plantations also sustained much injury from 
the heavy storms of wind which we then experienced ; and many 
trees of considerable size were blown over—especially firs. 

Scarcity of Fodder has been much less felt this spring than might 
have been expected ; but while this happy circumstance is to be attri- 
buted to the openness of the winter, it is to be regretted that the same 
cause gives constant apprehensions of the effects of the grub making 
their appearance. We have had of late some remarkably warm and 
genial weather ; but two days ago, a sudden and unfavourable change 
took place; and ever since, the temperature of the atmosphere has 
been gradually declining, while cold winds have sprung up from a 
north-easterly direction. Still, however, there is no room for com- 
plaint on that score. Our Grain markets continue very low; and 
this depression cannot arise from the same cause which, we are told 
by some men, has lowered the prices in other parts of the country,— 
an over-abundant produce during the immediately preceding years, as 
our crops, for the three last years, have yielded returns very far below 
average ones. The best parcels of old Wheat bring about 27s. per boll, 
while the new may be purchased at from 23s. to 25s. Oatmeal sells at 
from 1s. to 13d. per peck. Dairy produce is also on the decline ; both 
Cheese and Butter having experienced a very considerable diminu- 
tion in price, during the present quarter, Cheese, which would have 
brought 12s, per stone on the Ist of February, may be now pur- 
chased for 10s. 6d. Butter is sold in the market at from 13d. to 15d. 
per lib. Beef varies from 4d. to 8d. ; Mutton from 6d. to 8d. ; and 
Veal from 3d. to 9d. per lib. of 24 oz. Lamb sells at from 3s. to 58. 
per quarter. Servants’ wages remain stationary.—3d May. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the quarter, has been mild and favourable 
for every operation of the husbandman, with the exception of high 
west winds, which were very prevalent during the spring. In the 
month of February there were six days on which we had showers ; 
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and continued rain on the 2d, 5th, and 13th, and sleet on the 16th. 
From the 6th to the 10th, and on the 24th of March, there were 
slight snow showers ; and on four days we had very moderate rain. 
In the present month, on thirteen days we have had less or more 
rain, and hail showers on the 9th and 19th. On the 13th, 15th, and 
2\st, there were several peals of thunder. With the exception of the 
Tweed, none of our rivers and streams have been above half flood 
since Jast Report; and some thrashing-mills, at one period, had not 
a sufficient supply of water. Vegetation is more advanced than 
usual at the same period. Turnips continued to grow during the 
season, and began early to run to seed. The sowing of Oats com- 
menced, in a few instances, in the end of February, and became ge- 
neral about the 12th of March; and the seed could not have been 
put into the ground in more favourable circumstances. Barley seed 
was begun in a number of places before the end of March. Some have 
given their fallows the second furrow ; and the planting of Potatoes 
has begun to be the order of the day. There is more both of winter 
and spring Wheat sown than any person remembers in any former 
year. The early-sown is very luxuriant, and quite healthy; we had 
no frost to throw out any of the plants. In some instances, what 
was sown in the end of January appears rather thin. The braird of 
Oats has a promising appearance ; they have come up more equally 
than was expected. Sowing machines are coming generally into use, 
and may soon supersede the sheet. New Grasses have a very pro- 
mising appearance ; and the Pastures, in many instances, already af- 
ford a full bite. There has been plenty of Fodder and Turnips, and 
Cattle are in good condition. The Lambing season for bred Ewes 
commenced about the Ist of March; there are a great many twins, 
and no loss by the weather or want of food ; a full market of Lambs 
may therefore be expected. The price of Fat Cattle has continued 
to decline since last Report. The new markets at Kelso and Cold- 
stream, in the end of February, March and April, have been well 
supplied with fat, which, in the two winter months, sold from 5s. to 
Gs. 6d. per stone Dutch, sinking the offals. On Thursday, the 25th 
current, there was a full market of excellent Cattle at Coldstream, 
which were sold at 5s. to 6s. per stone; and at Kelso,.on the 26th, 
there was the greatest show of fat which any person remembers. 
A considerable proportion was sold from 4s. 6d. to 6s. per stone: @ 
number did not find buyers. About fifteen score of Fat Sheep met 
a ready market, a shade higher than mutton has brought for a month 
past. In the end of March there was a middling show of Ewes in 
Lamb at Dunse, the prices low, and not much business done. Grain 
has also fallen in price in the course of the quarter, till last. market 
day, when Wheat improved a little. The prices may be quoted-— 
Wheat 36s. to 38s.; Barley 16s. to 18s.; Peas 20s. to 22s. ; Beans 
20s. to 21s. ; Oats 13s. to 18s., all per boll of six Winchester bushels; 
Oatmeal 28s. to 30s. per load of 16 stones Dutch, sold in retail at 
2s. to 2s. 2d ; Barley and Peas do. at 1s. 8d. per stone. Quartern 
Loaf $d.; Fresh Butter 11d. to ls.; and Beef and Mutton, in retail, 
4d. to 5d. per lib. Hinds, or married farm-servants, are engaged on 
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nearly the same terms as last year; but many have not found em- 
ployers. Work was rather slack for day-labourers for two months, 
but we hear of none out of employment at present. Female farm- 
servants were hired at Lauder from 4/. to 4/. 15s., and some a little 
higher, with victuals, for the summer half year ; and men were en- 
gaged on nearly the same terms. Grass parks are taken higher than 
last year; and the reason assigned for offering more rent, is the low 
prices of Stock, and want of demand; and the apology might be 
sustained, if it were certain that succeeding markets would indemnify 
the feeder. The experience of last year, and of the present, how- 
ever, might have been sufficient to deter from such speculation. A 
lot of excellent Cattle for the butcher, twelve months ago, for which 
19. a head might have been got at that time, were lately sold at 17/.a 
head! It is averred, that, in many instances, Fat Cattle will not leave 
1/. a head for twelve months keeping. Several farms have been let of 
Jate at rents considerably higher than ever were paid for the same land. 
Offerers for some of these were never more numerous, nor more keen- 
ness shown by proprietors and factors, to bring offerers to the highest 
pitch. It is painful however to state, that some are under the neces- 
sity of renouncing farms which they entered with the prospect of at 
least preserving the capital with which they took possession. ‘The 
times, however, have taught them otherwise ; but this does not deter 
others from taking these very farms even at higher rents, being 
afraid to expose their Stock to sale while the markets are so low ; 
and if an evil day be approaching, they mean to put it off as far as 
they can. 

As the harvest-man may be providing the proper implement for 
cutting down the corn before our next Report, it may not be impro- 
per to state, that the objections started against the use of the Scythe- 
hook, or, as others term it, the Fen, or Sharping-hook, are totally void 
of any solid foundation. The more complete any implement of hus- 
bandry, or any tool of the mechanic is, the more work will be done, 
and to greater perfection, with more ease to him that uses it. The 
business of the hook is to cut, and the hand of the reaper must ga- 
ther the corn; and the more easily he cuts, he must make the clean- 
er work, after he has learned to keep his hook in proper edge, and 
to put it properly into the corn. With equal propriety it might be 
contended, that the mower should throw aside the scythe which has 
long been in use, and have recourse to one having teeth like the 
sickle, with this difference, that the teeth should be set the contrary 
way. This would save the time employed in repairing the edge ; 
but who will say that it would make cleaner work! The sharping- 
hook was introduced into the county of Galloway as early as the year 
1760, and was in general use about the year 1770; and with these 
hooks the corn was much neater cut, and cleaner gathered, than it is 
at this day in Berwickshire, on those farms where the sickle only is 
admitted. It found its way into Ayrshire about the same time, 
where harvest work was performed in a style equal, if not superior, 
to any in Great Britain. Wherever the work is improperly done, 
the fault is solely to be imputed to the reaper, and not to the sharp- 
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ness of his hook, nor the ease with which it cuts. I am not contend- 
ing for the unskilfulness of the reaper, but for the superior excellence 
of the implement in the hands of those who can use it; and a little 
experience and care are sufficient to remove every prejudice against 
it. Harvest work is sufficiently hard in every part of the country, 
even with the best implement ; and who would repine at the superior 
ease with which the work can be done with the scythe-hook? In all 
places where this hook is in general use, no reaper would take the 
sickle in his hand; nor would any farmer require him to use it. 
Upwards of thirty years ago, the writer of this tried to introduce the 
scythe-hook in this county, and for this purpose got one made by one 
of our smiths, and put it into the hands of the reapers, who, one after 
another, upon trial, gave it the decided preference to the sickle, 
while the edge continued good; but, as they thought the sharping 
might give them some trouble, it was laid aside. In the course of 
time, however, shearers from a distance, who brought the scythe-hook 
along with them, convinced our native reapers of its superior excel- 
lence; and it is now in general use in this county. A fewstill object 
to it; but in a short time their prejudices must give way.—27. April.| 
Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during last quarter has been exceedingly mild, and 
open and suitable to the operations of the husbandman in every re- 
spect ; the consequence has been, that labour is in a state of forward- 
ness rarely seen at this season. Wheat almost uniformly presents a 
very flattering appearance. But in many districts, the attacks of the 
grub have been seriously felt, and instances are not wanting where it 
has been deemed prudent to plough the Wheat up, and sow oats in its 
stead. 

The Oats and Barley are generally through the ground, and pre- 
sent a vigorous braird ; they hitherto appear to have escaped the 
ravages of the grub-worm. 

Beans and Peas have had a favourable season, and are looking as 
well as the husbandman can expect. 

All are now busy with the Potatoes, the land in excellent condi- 
tion, and the seed committing to the ground under favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

Both old and new pastures are looking extremely rich; the enclo- 
sures are generally filled, and the Cattle have a full bite. Grass 
rents are much higher than could have heen anticipated, and are 
generally supposed throughout the county not to have fallen more 
than 5 per cent. The reason grass maintains its old rent, is very easily 
explained. The stock of winter-fed and straw-yard cattle were still 
on hand, and the owners, not willing to part with them at a less 
price than they paid nine months before, were compelled to take grass 
enclosures; and this occasioned a competition, which has raised the 
rent of pastures much beyond their real value. 

Turnips continued fresh and good, until removed to make way for 
the Barley crop. 

Potatoes, even at this date, are little in demand at the low rate of 
5s. per boll. 
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The stackyards are still far from empty, and a good proportion of 
grain is stored in the farmer’s granary. 

The victual markets are not only fully supplied, but glutted ; and 
prices depressed considerably below the fiar prices of the county. 
Oats from 13s. to 15s. 6d.; Barley from 14s. to 17s.; Wheat from 
23s. to 27s. per boll. Fiax 10s. per stone. 

The present condition of the tenantry in this county merits very 
serious attention. They are bound, by existing leases, to pay a 
specific sum, which, from the number of candidates, is generally such 
as could have been raised with difficulty, even had prices remained 
stationary from the date of the Jease ; but now that produce, cattle 
as well as corn, have fallen 50 per cent., to pay the same money rent 
is clearly impossible. Proprietors should not be insensible of the 
exertions of their industrious tenantry, nor should they plead positive 
bargain when they know the means of its fulfilment have decreased 
50 per cent. A rule, simple and easy, as well as equitable, may be 
pointed out for regulating rent, viz. how many bolls of grain would 
the money rent have purchased at the date of the lease, by the 
fiars of the county? Let the value of the same number of bolls at 
the fiars, be accepted by the landlord as the rent. A greater num- 
ber cannot be produced from the farm. It is evident the landlord 
will thus have the actual and just value of his farm. If fiars rise in 
time to the fixed money rent, then the tenant will be able to pay it. 
Labourers are all fully employed, wages from 7s. to 9s. per week. 
Manufacturers are also fully employed, and more business is done 
than even in the most prosperous years, with war prices ; the rate of 
wages is very little above one half of that paid in war time, or 10s. 
instead of 20s. per week, or 9d. instead of 18d. per spindle weaving. 
But they now work six days per week, and live better than at any 
former period, and are more temperate and contented.—7th May. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue quarter that has just elapsed, has been distinguished by vio- 
lent and impetuous wind, chiefly from the south-west. Some houses 
have been unroofed, chimney-tops and trees demolished ; but as the 
wind was chiefly off the land, we have not heard of any shipwrecks 
upon our coast. On the morning of the 8th of March, we had a 
heavy fall of snow, which covered the ground to the depth of seve- 
ral inches; but a violent wind from S. W. caused the snow to vanish 
on the 9th. A similar fall on the 10th suddenly vanished, from 
the same cause. The melted snow drenched the country, and oc- 
casioned some interruption to field operations. On the 8th of April 
the wind changed to the north-east, with equal violence, accompa- 
nied with slight showers of snow or sleet; after which, we had a 
tract of uncommonly mild and genial weather, until the 20th April, 
when several explosions of thunder took place, followed by increase 
of cold and drenching rains; since which time the weather has 
been variable. 

The ploughing, carting of manures, and other preparations for 
inserting the spring seed, were in an uncommonly forward state 
during winter. Some farmers esteem a peck of March dust to be 
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more valuable than a boll of gold. Of this sort of gold we have 
had the greatest abundance. But very little progress was made in 
sowing during March, because the violence of the wind generally 
prevented the seed from dropping where it was intended, But the 
spring seed has now been all committed to the ground, and the Po- 
tatoes planted in the best order. The Winter Wheat has a very 
luxuriant appearance, and may, perhaps, be too forward. But the 
young sown Grasses do not exhibit such a degree of luxuriance as 
might have been expected from the general mildness of the winter, 
This may be partly owing to the necessity which many farmers were 
under of pasturing their cattle upon them, from scarcity of fodder. 
Hay, and all sorts of Fodder, are uncommonly high; and those 
who have been obliged to purchase food for their cattle, find that 
the expense of maintaining them exceeds their value. 

The prices of all sorts of land-produce have been constantly on 
the decline since our last. Wheat is now from 24s. to 27s. per 
boll; Barley from 15s. to 17s.; Bear 13s. to 14s. 6d. ; Oats 14s. to 
16s.; Peas and Beans 10s. to 11s.; Oatmeal, per boll of 8 stones, 
Amsterdam, 13s. to 14s.; Fat Cattle from 4s. to 5s. per stone, Am- 
sterdam, sinking offals. Lean Cattle are hardly saleable. Many 
who kept cattle upon turnips and fodder since last Martinmas, did 
not average 20s. a head upon them. Cows newly calved, or at the 
calving; fetch a better price. Many farmers are disposing of their 
calves to the butcher, and are not rearing their usual quantity. 
They adopted this practice when cattle fell far below their natural 
value, after the conclusion of the war, which had the effect of rais- 
ing them, in a few years, as high as ever. But while the prices 
obtained by the farmer are thus reduced, the various manufacturers 
of land produce have made no sensible reduction of the prices of 
their articles. Thus, although raw hides be much less than half 
their former price, and the war tax upon leather was repealed, there 
is no sensible reduction,of the price of shoes, or of saddlery. When 
the farmer is paying more than the value of a boll of meal for a pair 
of Wellington shoes, and for every manufactured article of which 
he stands in need in the same proportion, it is evident he cannot go 
on, although he had neither rent nor taxes. Nor have the brewers 
either increased the strength, or lowered the price of beer, equiva- 
lent to the low price of barley and hops, and the reduction of the 
tax upon malt. The butchers also keep the price of meat far above 
what they pay for the live animal. Our manufactures are in 80 
flourishing a state, that mills for spinning flax, some of which were 
lately sold for less than a half, or even a third of their original cost, 
are now in full employment ; and several new ones are in agitation. 
This has raised the price of labour, so as to put it out of the reach 
of the farmer, at the present low rate of his produce. 

But amidst the languid state to which agriculture is reduced, it 
gives us very great pleasure to record the spirited exertions of our 
farmers, with a view to keep up, or rather to increase, the ardour 
for rural improvement. The county of Angus has been long famed 
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for the dexterity of its ploughmen, and for the neat manner in 
which every agricultural operation is executed. This county has 
even furnished many expert ploughmen, and farm - overseers, to 
other districts of this country, as well as to England, and to our 
sister island of Ireland. ‘These effects may be chiefly ascribed to 
the intelligence and active exertions of our farmers. Many of these, 
in the present depressed state of agriculture, had become appre- 
hensive, that, from want of emulation and excitement, thie taste for 
good ploughing had begun to languish. To obviate this, Mr Lang- 
lands, farmer at New Town of Idvies, prevailed upon a few of the 
neighbouring gentry, and a number of farmers, to join together, 
and offer premiums for a ploughing match. This comparative trial 
accordingly took place on a pasture field belonging to Mr George 
Ford, East Mains of Dunnichen, on Monday the 4th day of Febru- 
ary last. Thirteen ploughs started for the prizes from six to seven 
contiguous parishes; and some more intended to come; but frost 
having intervened the preceding night, they were afraid the ground 
might not admit the plough. After the ploughmen had finished 
their several tasks, in presence of a numerous concourse of specta- 
tors, they, with their horses and ploughs, were all removed, and 
the Judges, namely, Messrs Anderson Balmachie, Mill of the Pool, 
and Geekie, overseer to the Honourable William Maule, were intro- 
duced into the field. 

In general, the ploughing was so very correct, that the Judges 
were long at a loss how to decide. It was only after a persevering 
and laborious comparison of minute particulars, that they adjudged 
the Premiums as follows. , 

Ist Premium, to Thomas Souter, servant to James Whitshed 
Hawkins, Esq. advocate. 

2d Premium, to William Gibb, farmer at Windyedge. 

. 8d Premium, to George Herd, servant to Mr Pullar, farmer, 
West Mains of Dunnichen. ‘ 

The ploughmen were handsomely rewarded for their work, and 
hospitably entertained by Mr George Ford. 

After the labours of the day were over, the farmers and their 
friends, about forty in number, sat down to a substantial dinner in 
the village of Dunnichen, where they passed the evening in the 
greatest hilarity and conviviality. After the King, and the usual 
loyal and constitutional toasts, among a round of benevolent land- 
Jords, we recollect that the following were drunk with three times 
three. The Honourable William Maule of Panmure, M. P.—Lord 
Kintore—Sir James Carnegie Kinnaird—Mr Baxter of Idvies— Earl 
Fitzwilliam—The memory of the late Duke of Bedford, all the 
company standing, and observing a profound silence. Among agri- 
cultural sentiments we recollect the following. The land of cakes 
—The plough, the shuttle, and the sail—The enclosing of wastes 
—The draining of bogs—The fertilization of barren land—and many 
others which have escaped our memory. In a word, the company 
met in harmony, and parted in peace. 
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When the news of this ploughing-match were noised abroad, si- 
milar matches were held at Kerse, and other places near Forfar, the 
particulars of which have not reached us. These have excited an 
uncommon degree of attention, and emulation to excel, among our 
young ploughmen, which it is hoped may not only continue, but in- 
crease, as similar exhibitions are in contemplation in various other 
quarters.—1st May. 

Letter from Glasgow, 4th May. 

Owr1nc to the extreme mildness and open nature of the weather 
during winter, an unusual quantity of ground has, in this neighbour- 
hood, been turned up by the plough. Our seed-time, however, has 
been by no means an early one, in consequence of the heavy rains 
which prevailed from the date of last Report, to the Ist of April. 
But since that time, the weather has, upon the whole, been very fa- 
vourable; and both the Oat and Barley seed have been committed to 
the ground, under the most advantageous circumstances. A week or 
two of dry weather will enable the farmers of this district to finish 
the labours of the Potato seed, with which they are now wholly oc- 
cupied. 

‘Both Oats and Barley have brairded well ; nor have they hitherto 
sustained any material injury from the grub, although a prodigious 
multitude of those creatures have this season made their appearance. 
The Wheats and sown Grasses have a very promising aspect; and 
provided we have a continuation of warm and genial weather, crops 
of unusual abundance may very reasonably be expected. 

Our supplies of Grain during the last quarter, have been unprece- 
dentedly copious. Notwithstanding the currently reported starving 
condition of the Irish, our market is completely deluged with daily 
arrivals both of Wheat and Oats from that country. The Irish Grain, 
however, of last year’s produce, is far from being of excellent quality. 
The Wheat is, generally speaking, sprung; and the Oats have been 
greatly injured by the heavy and long continued rains, which fell 
during last harvest. It is also authentically reported, that the 
quantity of the last is equal to no more than two-thirds of the pre- 
ceding crop. 

When it is considered that at least 60,006 quarters of Wheat, 
bénded in this place, await the opening of the ports; that from the 
Ist of February last, till about the latter end of April, no less than 
26,000 bolls of Wheat, 70,000 of Oats, 623 barrels, and 1551 bags 
of flour, 5000 quarters of Beans and Peas, and upwards of 4000 
quarters of Barley, have been imported hither; and that besides, 
fresh supplies still continue to be poured in upon us,—the Agricul- 
turist of this neighbourhood can entertain but a dark and distant 
prospect of obtaining a remunerating price for his produce. Ad- 
verting, however, to the inferiority of the last crop of England, in 
point of quality,—the reduction of prices arising from that cause,— 
and the extraordinary consumpt, which is the usual consequence of 
low prices, we are somewhat inclined to think, that the English pro- 
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duce of last year, will be nearly, if not altogether exhausted, before 
next harvest, especially if this should be protracted a few weeks be. 
yond the ordinary period. Such an event, or at least the general 
dread of such an event, is, perhaps, the only circumstance which can 
improve the prices of Grain before next winter,—unless, indeed, the 
weather during summer prove extremely unfavourable, or a war be- 
tween the Russian and Turkish powers open up a market for British 
produce in the Mediterranean. If no exhaustion of the old stock of 
English Grain take place before the new produce can be brought to 
market, we shall at least obtain a proof, that a considerable failure of 
the crop of England and Ireland, with regard both to quantity and 
quality, may occasion no scarcity in Great Britain; and that there- 
fore, in common years, the collective crop of the three Kingdoms is 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to supply the consumpt of the 
British population. 
Present State of Glasgow Market. 


Old British Wheat - 29s. to 31s. 

New do. do - - 26s. - 2 

Old Irish do. - - 26s. — 28s. , 

New do. do. white - 293, — 26s, 7 P boll of 240 lib. 
Do. do. do. red - 19s. — 21s. , 

Canada Wheat, (free) - 30s. ~ 34s. 

English Barley . - 20s. ~ 24s. \ Bee boll Stirlingshire 
Scotch do. - - 21s. — 24s, measure. 

Irish do 8 - 16s. —- 17s. per boll of 320 lib. 
English Oats - 20s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. 

Scotch do. - 18s. — 20s. per boll of 264 lib. 
Trish do. - 15s. == 18s. 

English Beans - 16s. — 173. 

Scotch do. = 15s. = 16s. per boll Stirlingshire 
English Peas - 16s. — 16s. 6d. measure. 

Scotch do. - 14s. = 15s. 

Scotch Oatmeal - 17s. = 17s. 6d. . 
sd ...< Jae in \ per boll ef 140 lib. 


Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 
' THe past season, all along, has been one of the most favourable to 
the operations of Agrticulture upon record. Little snow or rain has 
fallen ; and no one recollects a winter or spring in which there was 
less frost. At no period were Turnips past pulling with the hand; 
nor was there hardly a day but what the plough was to be seen at 
work in some situation or other.. Peas and Beans began to be sown 
early in March, and Oats about the middle of it ; and never, perhaps, 
were these crops sown down in shorter time, or finished off in better 
style. This also, with few exceptions, may be said with regard to 
the Barley and Grass seeds, which are now almost harrowed in, and a 
considerable breadth of the Potatoes planted. Since the 27th ultimo, 
the weather has been admirably fine ; and vegetation, of course, re- 
markably rapid. Almost all the Oats, and a large propertion of the 
VOL. XXIII, No. 90. Q 
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Barley, are well brairded, and have a promising appearance ; and the 
Pastures, which show more Clover plants than usual, are beginning 
to be clothed with beautiful verdure, and, in a great many instances, 
are capable of receiving Stock. The ordinary quantity of Grass 
parks (and a great quantity it now is) has been let, and is in the way 
of letting ; and the rents, as expected, have undergone some reduc- 
tion, but not a great deal. From 2/. 10s. to 3/. per acre has been 
promised for ordinary good Grass ; and this, I suppose, is nearly about 
an average. The extreme cheapness of Stock is probably the reason 
for Grass rents keeping up, as it affords to the grazier a more certain 
prospect of remuneration,—calculating on the supposition that prices 
have reached their lowest, which it will be bad for the country if they 
have not. For this week or two, there has been some inquiry mak- 
ing by the home dealers for winterings for grazing ; and several bar- 
gains concluded, but at prices ruinously low. Stots of three years 
old give from 6/. to 10/., according to weight and condition ; but com- 
paratively few indeed are worth the last of these prices. Two-year 
olds from 3/. 10s. to 6/.; and other kinds of lean stock in proportion. 
In other words, the reduction in the price of such beasts is upwards 
of 30 per cent. from that of late years. Fat beasts are little sought 
after ; and the very best are hardly worth 6s. a stone, sinking the of- 
fals. Grain is still plentiful in this quarter, but the demand, which 
is only for that of superfine quality, is extremely limited, at prices 
much the same as for several months past. The prospects of the far- 
mer, notwithstanding the repeal of the Husbandry-horse and Malt 
duty, and the various schemes proposed, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment for his relief, are as gloomy as ever. One description of people 
ascribe the cause of their distresses to over-produetion ; and contend, 
that if Providence were less bountiful in his dispensations, the far- 
mers would have less difficulty in paying their rents; another en- 
tirely to taxation ; and a third, to the folly of landholders in persist- 
ing to demand the full rents of land contracted for during the war. 
Under such circumstances, it is hard to say what remedy may be 
adopted.—3d May. 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

‘ Heavy rains and high winds were frequently experienced during 
the months of February and March ; but we had, early in April, one 
of the best seed-times ever remembered. There has been more rain, 
however, during the last ten days, than was favourable for Potatoe 
planting. But as the weather has been uniformly mild, and with scarce- 
ly any frost during the spring quarter, vegetation is advancing fast; 
and the Oat seed having all been committed to the ground in course of 
a few days without interruption, the braird has risen speedily and uni- 
formly. The want of frost has no doubt been felt on the clay soil ; 
but as the drought in seed-time was moderate, and as we had then 
occasional showers, the land harrowed better, and the seed-mould 
was deeper than was previously expected. Ten or fourteen days of 
continued drought during the first three weeks of May, would be 
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most desirable, as the ground still retains by far too much of the win- 
ter and spring damps to insure a good crop. 

The great fear of a scarcity of Fodder, so much and so justly en- 
tertained in the early part of winter, has been happily disappointed. 
The weather has been so mild during winter and spring, the Turnips 
and Potatoes were so abundant, and grain so cheap, that live-stock 
have been brought to pasture much better than was expected. Many 
of them, however, are too lean. From the great number that were 
disposed of in winter, and from the early vegetation, the prices of 
Lean Stock and Dairy Cows are likely to be high in proportion to 
that of grain. Indeed, Dairy produce has not yet sunk in price near- 
ly so much as grain, or even as Butcher-meat, although a vast deal of 
Butter and Cheese is imported every year into Scotland from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 

Muir Sheep never had greater abundance of food than during the 
Jast winter and spring. But they have suffered much from the rains 
‘and high winds ; and that species of stock will not be nearly so sound 
and free from disease as could be wished. The Lambing-time has 
been so extremely fine, that scarce a Lamb can be lost ; and as the 
Ewes are in good plight, and have abundance of food, we may ex- 
pect that Lamb will be early in the market and cheap. 

Fruit-trees never exhibited a more promising appearance ; but that 
species of crop can never be reckoned upon with certainty till after 
the 10th June. 

Agricultural distress has not begun to be in the least diminished, 
but the reverse; and it is not easy to perceive that any thing has 
yet been done to good purpose to remove that greatest of all nation- 
al evils. The subject is now under consideration in Parliament; and 
it would be indecent to anticipate their proceedings.—1s¢ May. 

Letter from Langholm, 2d May. 

Tue weather has continued moist and rainy during the greatest 
‘part of the spring quarter, with very little frost, somewhat similar to 
that which prevailed through winter. About the middle of March, 
and the beginning of April, we had some fine dry days, which were 
favourable towards getting the different kinds of grain sown in pretty 
good order; but during the latter part of the last month, we had al- 
most constant and heavy rains, until about a week ago, from which 
time we have had fine dry and warm days, with bright sunshine. 
The Pastures are at present clothed with an abundance of grass, and 
the young brairds and sown Grasses have a healthy and thriving appear- 
ance. From the extraordinary mildness of the winter and spring months, 
much less fodder has been consumed than usual, though that article 
is now beginning to get scarce in many places ; but the consequences 
would have been truly distressing, had a severe winter and spring 

‘succeeded the short supply of that article last year. 

The Grain Markets here are still sinking a little; and should the 

present year’s crop prove as productive as those of some preceding 
“years, it is impossible to say when the scale may be at its lowest 
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stage of depression, when we consider the great quantities of grain, 
foreign and home grown, still on hand. ‘The prices of Sheep and 
Cattle are likewise still getting lower, without any, even the most 
distant prospect of their returning to their former level. It is now 
quite evident, that the farmers cannot any longer have the means of 
paying the present heavy rents impending upon them, after all the 
retrenchments which can be effected in their outlay, and practising 
the most rigid economy in managing their necessary concerns. There 
is a certain point beyond which it is quite impracticable to proceed, 
though a few who have been more fortunate, or more frugal and par- 
simonious in former times, by encroaching upon their capitals, may 
hold out a little longer; but there will be few found willing to ex- 
pend the fruits of their former industry in a hopeless cause ; and the 
landlord who would thus exact the fair-earned rewards of his more 
fortunate tenantry, is acting a part. which is both impolitic and un- 
generous. 

Our markets have been abundantly supplied with Butcher-meat 
through the season, and ‘at a very moderate rate; and the grass-fed 
will be early in the market this season. Servants’ wages have been, 
in most places, lower than those of last year. ‘There has been little 
employment for labourers, with small wages ; and though provisions 
are low, their means of procuring them are still more so. 

Easi-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

THRouGHovrt the quarter, the weather has been singularly fa- 
vourable to the labours of husbandry, and equally propitious for 
Stock of all descriptions in the fields. The sowing of spring Corn 
commenced in February ; and from that time till the present hour, ¢ 
single day’s interruption can hardly be said to have intervened. Of 
course, all kinds of seeds have been put into the ground under the 
most promising circumstances,—an important item to the success of 

next harvest’s produce. Oats everywhere show a regular and healthy 
braird, and as yet there is no appearance of their occasional enemy 
the grub. Beans are all uniform in the rows; and, in some in- 
stances, the horse and hand-hoe are already at work,—a species of 
labour which never ought to be delayed, and which hardly, in any 
case, can be overdone; and Barley sowing being now likewise finish- 
esl, the recent showers must be of great advantage by bringing it 
speedily above ground. The autumn-sown Wheat generally looks 
uncommonly healthy, thick, and early ; although, in some few cases, 
the depredations of the wire-worm may be observed in fields after 
plain summer-fallow. But in several instances, where the sowing 
had been deferred till winter, or very early in the spring, the plants 
have been entirely destroyed, so as to render the seeding of the 
ground with Barley absolutely necessary, from which cause a greatet 
breadth of that grain will be found in the district than was at one 
time anticipated. Potatoe planting is neavly finished,—a branch of 
rural economy of the highest interest with the labouring classes of 
the community. Most of the summer-fallow is spring-ploughed, and 
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land intended for Turnip is generally in @ state of forward prepara- 
tion ; so that the sowing of the Swedish sort may be expected soon 
to begin. 

Turnip-feeding has terminated in a very unprofitable manner to the 
farmer ; for although. Wedders have’ left a modérate profit for the 
food consumed, Black Cattle have dll along been dull in sale at low 
prices; and latterly, they do little more than replace the money they 
cost in autumn or beginning of winter. Of course the food, with all 
the trouble and expenses, are going for nothing; 5s. and 6s. per 
stone aré the prices for good Fat; but to yield a profit to the feeder 
at such rates, implies a price when lean, utterly ruinous to the breed- 
ers. The young Grass, everywhere well planted, has been much fa- 
voured by the dry weather, by which a full stock of Sheep, without 
injury, has been maintained, when, with heavy rains, the numbers 
must either have been more limited, or the young plants irretrievably 
ruined. Ewes wintered in the district with a view to having early 
Lambs, upon such Grass; have hitherto left a liberal profit, as from 
15s. to 20s. a head have been the current prices ; and as the Ewes 
bought in at the spring fairs were considerably Jower than they have 
been for a number of years:past, it is probable they also may yield a 
reasonable return, although the value of Lambs should fall consider- 
ably below what they are at present. 

Corn markets have been well supplied, and prices steady, for seve~, 
ral months past; and although low—by far too low in many cases for 
the rents which have been promised—yet it would appear, that in 
comparison with some other parts of the Island, the farmers here 
have some reason to be so far satisfied.| Rents, in England, are un- 
derstood never te have been go high as in many places of Scotland ; 
hence the difficulty of finding a method of granting relief to the far- 
mers in the nominally low rented quarters of the kingdom. In this 
district rents were so high, that the proprietors had great room to 
cut and carve at, pleasure;-if disposed.to consider their: tenantry. 
Generally speaking, they were so disposed; and most of the noble- 
men and gentiemem here have’ readily allowed either a positive re- 
duction in money, or have made an arrangement. imreference to the» 
annuab fiars prices of grain in the county ; so that most of those te- 
nants whe took their farms from seven to ten years‘ago, may make a 
shift to-get on, provided matters do not turn much worse than they. 
have been. Should such liberal policy be practicable, and were:it 
generally, practised throughout the empire, agriculture: may, : and» 
would again, take its place in the scale of national importance and 
prosperity. Trade is rather improving ; manufacturers, after the se» 
verest: privations, are said to be all. fully employed ;and-agricultus., 
rists, under the fostering care of a Legislature anxious for the happie« 
ness of all classes; may reasonably indulge the: hope of seeingraipe- 
tied to their fears and: misery. There has’ beew little’ alteration-im:; 
the prices of grain for some time past in Haddington, which, »om< 
Kriday, last, were, for Wheat, from 25s. te 295.3 Barley'from ib7ador 
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21s.; Oats from 14s. to 17s.; and Peas and Beans from 11s. to 1$s., 
all per boll. 
Fiars of Crop 1821. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Peas. 

First, - L111 8$|/L.1 3 24 | 18s. Od.| 16s. 19d. 

Second, 110 2 i A 17s. 24d. } 15s. OFd. 

Third, - 1 8 6} 1 O Of | 16s. 24d. | 14s. 44d. 

May 6th. 
Quarterly Report for Morayshire. 

We have had another winter almost without snow, and with but little 
rain or frost. Yet it has not been particularly pleasant during the 
last quarter; we have had constant hurricanes of wind from west and 
S. west, and many fields in our sandy district are much blown. Ve- 
getation is not farther advanced than we have often seen it at this 
date, after a season of ordinary severity. The Wheat blade suffered 
by the excessive winds and blowing sand, but except in a few very 
sandy fields, there is no deficiency of plants. There was some difh- 
culty in sowing Oats from the constant high winds, but they were 
put into a dry bed, and now show a beautiful braird. A good pro- 
portion of the Barley is also sown, but that grain is in some measure 
supplanted by Talavera Wheat. For some days the weather has 
been remarkably fine, and the progress of vegetation very conspicu- 
ous. We never saw a finer show of blossom on the fruit-trees. 

Our markets for corn and cattle have continued to decline; in fact 
we can scarcely say that of late we have had any market for either. 
Wheat is nominally 24s. to 25s.; Barley 24s. to 26s., carried in small 
quantities to the hills; Oats 16s. to 19s. for 5 firlots, and are rather 
more saleable than any other kind of Grain. No cattle have been 
sold, except the few stall-fed beasts that are wanted for the Elgin 
market, and these have brought from 5s. 4d. to 6s. 6d. per stone. 
No dealer from the south has yet appeared to purchase our winter- 
ers, and the keeping of them longer is extremely expensive and in- 
convenient. 

Although some of the oldest farmers remember to have seen prices 
as low as they have been of late, they never saw a time when it was 
so difficult to turn any thing into money at the nominal market price; 
or, when the disproportion was any thing like so great between the 
prices of corn and the expense at which it could be grown, ‘as it has 
been for some years. We look forward with anxiety to the measures 
which Government is about to propose for the relief of our unprece- 
dented distress. The lowering of the Malt-duty will not, we think, 
be so great a boon to farmers, in this part of the island, as the taking 
off the Horse-tax was to those who paid the high rate ; nor probably 
so great a telief as the repeal of the Salt-duty would have been. 

Farmers are unwilling to quit their farms if they can possibly keep 
possession of them, while the displenish would come to so little. Yet 
some have resigned, and some few have been handed over to the 
rigour of the law. Land:rent now begins to give way ; farms are in 
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less request ; and land, which formerly let at 55s. the acre, cannot now 
find a tenant at 403s. In fact, the agricultural capital is so much di- 
minished, and the credit of farmers so low, that whatever measures 
Government may adopt for our relief, and even should the prices of 
corn be forced up, it seems extremely probable that land-rent will 
for some time continue to sink. 





To the above Report we subjoin a note of some things in the farm- 
ing line, of which we think it would be desirable to know how the 
prices correspond in the different parts of the kingdom. 

A cart for one horse, box 4 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet 9 inches 
wide, the wheels 4 feet 6 inches diameter, hooped with British iron, 
costs here 9/. 1 1s., and if hooped with Swedish iron, 111. 11s. 

A wooden plough of the best ash, 17s. from the maker, mounting 
or smith work 40s. to 42s. ; in all, 2/. 17s. to 3/. 

An iron plough, 4/. 10s. to 4/. 15s. 

A pair of common square harrows of the best ash, 4 feet 6 inches 
long, 3 feet 2 or 3 inches wide, 15s. to 20s.; average about 18s. 
The most common size used by small farmers is 4 feet 2 inches long, 
3 feet wide, price 16s. Diamond-shaped harrows are 1s. dearer per 

air. 
; The iron of them, 7d. the lib, which is the common price of wrought 
Swedish iron, though some now charge only 6d. 

A yoke and pair of swingle-trees, 4s. Iron part of them as above, 
or about 5s. 

A pair of hems, 2s. Iron of do. 2s. 6d. 

A flail (souple, handstaff, and heading), 1s. 6d. 

Paling, 2 bars and a head or standard for them, 5d. to 6d.; 3 bars 
and a head for do. 7d. to 8d. When the wood is furnished, the mak- 
ing costs 4d. the bar, and 4d. for each hole in the head. The bar 
is commonly 8 feet long. 

4 shoes to a cart-horse, steeled, 4s.; but some now charge only 
3s. 6d. 

A boll of lime (4 barley firlots), 3s. 9d. In large quantities, 3s. 6d. 

Milling a boll of Wheat into flour, 3s., and if cylinder dressed, 3s. 6d. 

Milling a stone of lint (17} libs. avoirdupois) 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 

Milling a boll of meal, 9 stone (drying, grinding and sifting), Is. 
2d. But some millers do the whole for 1s. 

The charges of tradesmen often differ a little in the same neigh- 
bourhood ; but it is believed that those above stated are the most 
common in this county. : 

Ploughman’s wages for six months run from 4/. 15s. to 6/. 15s., 
average probably about 5/. 12s. 6d. 

Women’s wages 2/., some few get 2/. 5s. 

Day-labourers, men, get for 10 hours 1s. 6d. without victuals, some 
more and some less. 
women, 8d. without victuals. 

Shearing a threave of Wheat 3}d., of Oats and Barley 3d., binding 
not included.—Ist May. 
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Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Loud winds prevailed throughout the greater part of February ; 
and, though rains were frequent, the moisture was suddenly evapo- 
rated and towards the end of that month, Beans were sown under 
favourable circumstances. The same boisterous and dropping wea- 
ther continued to prevail throughout the greater part of March, with 
the addition of thin coverings of snow that fell on the 8th and 24th, 
On dry lands, the sowing of Oats commenced about the 20th, but 
the operation for some time was performed with difficulty, by reason 
of the strong winds which continued to blow from the west. Oats 
that were sown on the 24th lay 21 days in the ground, under a mean 
temperature of 43°; and’on the same farm, Oats that were sown on 
the 16th April, gave a braird in fifteen days, the mean temperature 
being 49°. The: braird of Oats and Beans, in general, appears vi- 
gorous ; but, on strong clay lands, it was next to impossible to pro- 
cure a fine mould. Throughout the month of April, farm-labour 
met with little interruption, and is now at least a week farther ad- 
vanced than at the same period last season. The chilling winds in 
March and beginning of April, brought a yellowish tinge on the 
foliage of young Wheat; but the plants, in most instances, stand 
pretty thick. On light fallows, many of the plants have given way; 
and, in some instances, the ground has been ploughed and sown with 
Barley ; but at no former period have we observed such a breadth of 
ground under thatspecies of grain; and the season will be unfavour- 
able indeed, if the market is not fully supplied with home Wheat 

‘next season. Planting of Potatoes is now going forward; and in or- 
dinary soils, the mould is in fine condition. The most discouraging 
part of our report appears, when we come to state the prices of farm 
produce. Best Wheat is now sold at from 25s. to 27s.; Oats 14s. to 
15s.; Barley 16s. to 17s.; Beans and Peas 12s. to 14s. Cattle in 
the spring Markets bring extremely low prices. Milch Cows sel- 
dom bring above 5s. per stone, which they may be supposed capable 
of carrying when fat. Horses are more in request, and bring more 
money in proportion; but this affords little alleviation to the farmer, 
who has often to go to market for draught horses. Grass parks have 
let at high rents. Pastures now afford a good bite, and vegetation 
is as far advanced as usual at this period of the season. In Or- 
chards, the present appearance of blossom is most promising, and 
the absence of frost at night for some time past, allows the fruit to 
set kindly. 

Number of | Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 
Fair Days, Rainy Days. of Rain. perature, 

February 16 12 2.57 41°.50 

March 21 10 3.43 42. 

April 20 10 - 1.84 45. 20 


Inches 7.84 42°.90 


It is worthy of remark, that the mean temperature for the corre- 
sponding quarter has been nearly the same these three years, there 
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being only 4%:ths of a degree of difference. The rains, this season, 
are nearly an inch more than in the corresponding months 1821, 
but these rains have fallen more regularly. —1st May. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

From the beginning of February to the middle of April, the 
weather, with little exception, has been tempestuous in an extreme 
degree. The west winds have raged with great fury, and, bringing 
with them occasionally heavy blasts of snow and rain, retarded the 
seed-time greatly. Some moderate intervals occurred, when a little 
was got done, such as during a few settled days about the middle of 
February, and at the beginning of March, when Wheat, Peas 
and Beans, were sown in good state. On the 5th of March we had 
a tremendous gale of wind accompanied with rain ; and on the 10th 
another high gale, which suddenly dissolved a few inches of snow, 
(which was almost the only covering of snow we had during the 
winter and spring), flooded, and rendered the lands so extremely 
wet, that although followed by high and dry winds, it was not till 
the 20th of that month that the fields began to assume a seed-time 
hue, and allowed a few oats to be sown in good order. Many far- 
mers however delayed, partly that the lands might get into bet- 
ter state, and also in the hopes of calmer weather, to enable them 
to get the work more properly executed. But in this they were 
disappointed, as the fury of the winds did not abate ; and with dri- 
ving blasts of snow and rain, the month of March passed over, and 
only a small proportion of the oats put in the ground. 

April set in with more moderate and genial weather; and during 
the first and second weeks of that month, the most of the Oats, and 
part of the Barley, were sown in a satisfactory state. The last half 
of it has been amazingly fine ; and at the conclusion we have had 
some golden days, which has covered the face of Nature with high- 
ly flattering prospects. Barley sowing, and Potatoe planting are 
nearly finished ; and we are now engaged working the fallows and 
fields for Turnips, for which the lands are in excellent condition. 
Wheat is uniformly promising, as are fields for Hay; and spring- 
sown Corns have made a full and vigorous braird. A good many 
Cattle were turned to good grass during April, which is unusually 
early for this part of the country, and has been particularly fortu- 
nate, as a scarcity of Turnips was generally apprehended, and, in 
many cases, Straw also threatened to fall short. 

- The season, such as described, is supposed to have been unfavour- 
able for Turnip Stock, which have not made so much improvement 
as might have been expected fromthe openness of the winter ; and 
the glutted and depressed state of markets, affurds poor’ pro- 
spects of profit. Hopes are entertained that the late fine weather 
will bring a demand from the South for cattle to put to grass. At 
present, high-conditioned beasts are not considered worth exceed- 
ing 4s. 6d. per Dutch stone, sinking the offal. It is the practice of 
a few farmers in the low districts to buy Cheviot Lambs, wintering 
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them principally on Turnips, and selling them about this time, when 
Hogs, to the Sheep farmers. Prices for such have been this season 
from 10 guineas to 12/. per clad score, (21.) Sales of Ross shire 
Wheat at Leith, of late, have run from 2ls. to 24s. to 27s. 6d. 
per the boll there. Barley bears a high nominal value when sold in 
retail to smugglers—say from 25s. to 28s. with credit ; but in whole- 
sale, to those supposed good men, 22s. to 23s. can only be obtain- 
ed, and three or four months credit given. Considerable quantities 
of that Grain have been brought this season from Montrose, to the 
North. Oatmeal continues to sell at 20s. per boll of 9 Dutch stones. 
The Stack-yards are nearly empty, and many are complaining that 
the Wheat crop has not thrashed out near so well as expected. The 
Grub-worm has, in some cases, begun to commit its ravages, to 
check which, rolling and dibbling should be resorted to without de- 
lay. The revolving-harrow has made its appearance in this quarter, 
and proves a most useful implement on light soils infested with Couch- 
grass and quickens; so much so, that it is supposed three pairs of 
horses, with the aid of a revolving-harrow, will accomplish the fal- 
lowing of as much land as four pairs without one. 

No general or effective measures are adopted by the landlords to 
relieve the tenantry. With great justness do the sentiments of our 
glorious countryman Burns apply in many cases : 

* And see his lordly fellow worm 

‘ The poor petition spurn, 

* Unmindful tho’ a weeping wife 

* And helpless offspring mourn. ’—4#h May. 
Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring quarter has gone off with very little frost, but we have 
had very high winds and heavy rains. Seed-time commenced about 
the 18th of March, and a part of the Oats and Peas was got harrow- 
ed in, in good order ; but throughout seed-time, the intervals of dry 
weather only continued a few days. The Barley sowing may be said 
to be also finished; but much of the seed on heavy soils has been 
put in, not in the best order. 

The Wheat having got no check by frost, although the soil has 
been greatly washed by heavy blasts of wind and rain, is well plant- 
ed. . The Clovers are not thrown out, and have a fair appearance. 
‘Turnips have run much to flower; but although they have paid the 
feeder very little, very few have been spoiled. These few days past 
have been uncommonly mild. On the first inst., the thermometer in 
the shade, at three o'clock p.m., stood at 70°.. The effects are al- 
ready very visible. 

The Lambing-time of our mountain Ewes has set in favourable. 
Ewes that have been kept on farms in low sheltered situations, are in 
good habit ; but upon all high farms, Stocks are rather lean. Gim- 
mers, on these farms, will hardly nurse lambs. 

Prices of both Cattle and Sheep are very low, and still looking 
down, both fat aud lean, The times are otherwise than promising ; 
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they bear some resemblance to those of 1798 and 1815; but I hope 
the ensuing year will not be like those that followed these. 

All the account I can give of the prices of Wool is, that the Re- 
ports from Yorkshire are not favourable.—2d May. 


ENGLAND. 
Buckinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Durrine.the last quarter, the weather has been pretty favourable 
to the various operations of spring-labour, and. the seed corns have 
been deposited in good order ; but the strong clays having been con- 
stantly soaked with rains, and not pulverized by frosts during the 
winter or spring, proved very stubborn both to the plough and har- 
row. However, the seeding is generally finished, and a good plant 
appears where vegetation has taken place. Our early-sown Wheat 
shows an healthy, vigorous plant; but, as was formerly caticipated, 
that which was sown late, and ploughed in upon Bean stubbles, shows 
a very weak and scanty plant; indeed a great breadth of that de- 
scription has either been ploughed up for spring Corn, -or resown 
with Wheat, which makes but a poor appearance at present. Our 
Turnips having never been checked by winter frosts, stood out much 
longer than usual; and many farmers, in order to clear the ground 
for another crop, have been obliged to apply them promiscuously to 
all their live stock. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of both green food and dry fod- 
der, Stock has not improved so much as might have been expected. 
At one time a great mortality took place among our flocks, and nei- 
ther the disease, nor the cause of it, has yet been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for ; but, in other respects, the Lambing-time has been very 
favourable, and our increase has been greater than usual. It appears 
that plenty is no longer the blessing we have considered it, for we are 
now starving in the midst of plenty. At the date of my last commu- 
nication, we cherished the hopes that the sufferings of the agricultu- 
rist had reached their crisis, and that, with the opening spring, fresh 
prospects would arise to cheer our drooping spirits; but it is with 
feelings of despondency that I have still to report accumulated distress 
and increased difficulties. For, contrary to former calculation and 
experience of our Corn-markets at this period of the season, the 
prices, instead of rising, have been constantly on the decline ; and to 
fill up the measure of our distress, it is the opinion of many that 
things have not come to the worst. Under such dismal prospects, 
the state of the public mind may be better conceived than described. 
Applications for abatement of rent have now become general ; and 
many extensive landlords have, in their wisdom and discretion,’ met 
their tenants by offering considerable abatements, with promises of a 
further reduction, should the times require it; but, even with this 
temporary alleviation, the burden has become unsupportable ; for the 
capital and strength of the struggling farmer are so much exhausted, 
that his very existence is now despaired of, even under avy reason- 
able reduction of rent whatever. Many have placed much confi- 
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dence in Parliamentary relief; but how legislative interference can 
improve the condition of the suffering farmer, I am at a loss to dis- 
cover, unless they can devise means to raise an artificial demand for 
the produce of our soil. 

Live-stock still continues low in price, even with the prospect of 
an abundance of Grass; but, upon the whole, it brings a greater 
proportionate value than corn. As most of our corns were mate- 
rially injured by the wet harvest, the prices vary according to the de- 
gree of damage. - Wheat sells from 4s. to 5s. per bushel; Barley 
from 10s. to 20s. per quarter; Oats 12s. to 22s.; and Beans about 
20s. per quarter of 8 Winchester bushels. Butcher-meat rather on 
the decline. Present prices—Beef, Pork, and Mutton, about 5d. ; 
Veal 64d. ; Lamb 9d. per lib. of 16 oz. 

Provisions being cheap, Labourers are well off; and Poor’s-rates 
were rather reduced last year.—30th April. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 
In the preceding quarter we have had rain as follows: 
In the month of February, 5.03 inches, 
March 5.20 ditto, 
April 2.26 ditto, 
Total, 12.49 ditto. 

The superabundance of wet weather in the months of February 
and March, retarded the early pulverization of the ground. But as 
we had very little rain from the 30th of March to the 16th of April, 
Oat sowing and other farm-operations have gone on in.the latter 
month uninterruptedly, with the exception of a few wet days about 
the 23d. The weather is very fine at present. 

Wheat, upon the whole, promises to be an excellent crop, and is 
more than usually forward ; Grass too is forward ; and most of the 
Oats are putting forth a healthy blade. Clover and Grass seeds, 
sown among the Wheat crop, have been highly favoured by the moist 
state of the weather, within the last fortnight; for though we have 
not had a wet April, yet we have had rain in 15 days. Winter pro- 
vender has stood out better than was expected; and those who have 
a good stock of Swedish Turnips, now find the value of that root. 

Mr Studholme of Kingmoor-House has invented a new implement, 
which may justly be called an Arator. Its use is to break the earth 
by the simple process of slicing it to the depth of the plough, or 
nearly soe What Mr Studholme proposes to effect by it, is, to pre- 
pare the ground for such crops as require a fine tilth, at,a less ex- 
pense than that of repeated. cross-ploughings. We think this impie- 
ment worthy of public attention; we have seen it work; aad are sa- 
tisfied that it will prove highly useful. By the adoption.of anew 
principle, that of placing the coulters in a triangular,form, instead of 
a right line, it is much less liable to carry forward,a.large quantity 
of earth,—a very serious ebjection to which this class of implements 
have hitherto been liable, iiss 


w 
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Should our rulers persist in following up the consequences of an ill- 
regulated currency, the utmost efforts of industry, mechanical inven- 
tions, and the strictest economy, may indeed for a time prolong the 
ruin of tenant farmers ; yet it must inevitably overtake the major part 
of them in the end, as well as our landed proprietors, who have large 
monied engagements to contend with. We have said that gold is a 
bad standard of value. We again repeat that declaration ; and could 
easily advance the most decided facts in proof of the position here 
maintained. How long will Mr Webb Hall and Mr John Ellman, 
junior, continue to delude the farming world with their restrictive 
systems? Give us a well-regulated circulating medium, and Corn- 
Laws are useless and oppressive, and contrary to the true interests of 
British agriculture and British prosperity ; at least this is our con- 
clusion, after a long and dispassionate inquiry into the causes of 
Agricultural and National prosperity.—Wheat, 63. per bushel; Bar- 
ley 3s. ; and Oats 2s. per bushel, Winchester measure. Almost every 
other description of farm produce is equally low in price. Fat Cows 
are difficult to turn into money.— April 30. 

Letter from Lancashire, 2d May. 

' Sep-time has been delayed longer than usual this season, in con- 
sequence of the wetness of the spring. Ultimately, the Grain was 
deposited in the finest order ; and there never was a more favourable 
time for its vegetating. The country now looks beautiful and flour- 
ishing. For a week past, we have had the warmth of July, without 
frost at night, the thermometer rising to 70 degrees, with fine showers. 
The growing Wheats generally look remarkably well; in some places, 
they are injured by the wet stormy weather in winter. The grub is 
making its ravages among Oats, Barley, and Beans. Fallows are 
backward, in consequence of the wetness of the spring. If the 
weather had not been remarkably open, many Horses and Cattle 
would have severely suffered from want of food, as both Hay and 
Straw have’ been very scarce. At our Fair on the Ist, Cattle were 
exceedingly low. A long-horned Heifer, 3. years old, near calving, 
would only bring 6/. or 7/. ; many were bought for 4/. or 5/. ; and two- 
years old Heifers of the same breed, sold for S/. and 4/. Horses of 
the common sort could scarcely be sold at any price. Cheese, on 
the following day, in place of fetching 80s. per cwt. (120 libs.), as it 
formerly did, sold for 40s. and 45s. Sheep, one year old, 9s. and 10s. 
Ewes and Lambs 12s. and 14s. the pair. Consternation and despair 
have seized on a great proportion of the farmers. The general ques- 
tion is, What is to become of us? Rents have of course now given 
way very much, in some instances 20, and others 40 per cent. ; in- 
deed bad land can hardly be said to be worth any rent. If present 
prices continue, it must go out of cultivation ; this, with the increas- 
ing use of machinery in this county, will make the Poor-rates heavier 
than can possibly be borne. 

Our markets are overloaded with Grain, and get worse. Wheat at 
Lancaster to-day, sold from 5s. to Gs. 10d, Oats 2s. to 2s. Sd. per 
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Winchester bushel. Oatmeal 28s. per load of 240 libs. Beef, Mut- 
ton'and Veal, about 5d. per lib. Butter 9d. to 1s. per 18 oz. 

Not near so many stacks are seen in the farmers’ yards as usual, 
We do not think that all is consumed or sold that is cleared away, be- 
cause many were compelled to thrash for want of fodder. The Wheat 
crop turns out rather abundant ; but there is much of very inferior 
quality, though the inconvenience is not to compare with the dread- 
ful season of 1816. We cannot help thinking that the Oat crop was 
scanty, and much wasted and damaged, and therefore may with dif- 
ficulty hold out, unless we have an early harvest, or resources that 
we know not of. A small number here formed an Association to 
subscribe to, and correspond with, the Association in London, for 
the protection of the Landed Interest; but nothing will rouse the 
country gentlemen in this neighbourhood generally, to cooperate 
for their own interest. The land is gradually, but certainly, going 
to a state of poverty, that will require amazing exertion to retrieve ; 
and the farmers’ as well as landlords’ capital daily and rapidly dimi- 
nishing. C 


Letter from Liverpool, 2d May. 

Tue very depressed Paes to which the Corn Trade has arrived, 
renders any thing that might be said respecting it very uninterest- 
ing. Ever since October, when new grain began to be brought free- 
ly forward to the different markets, our market, and every other 


throughout England, have had forced on them weekly, more than 
double the quantity of all kinds of grain necessary for their consump- 
tion, or than they had any demand for; the natural consequence of 
which has been a continued declension, prices having becom: 
miserably low, the general average being lower than for the last 
twenty years. How long the present state of things will continue, it is 
not for us to say; but certainly it is ruinous to every one concerned 
in the trade. 

Should war take place between Russia and Turkey, it might be 
the means of creating some demand for foreign Wheat in bond, which 
would relieve some of the capital and warehouses employed here, 
which are both very much wanted, and we presume in most other 
places where foreign Corn is warehoused. , 

, During the last fortnight, some indications of an improvement in 
prices have appeared. The London market seems to be less burthen- 
ed with supplies, and fine Wheat and Oats have had a little improve- 
ment ; but the inferior.descriptions and most other articles have had 
no amendment whatever. Our market has also had a little amend- 
ment in the finest qualities of those articles ; but the quantity of Irish 
Wheat of last year’s growth in store being so very great, and of so 
inferior a quality, we have no hope of their improvement ; and should 
a favourable summer and harvest take place, those Wheats will not 
be worth the charges—will become a dead loss to the owners, and 
will only be fit for feeding pigs. With referrence to annexed cur- 
rency, &c. 
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ImporTATiIons of Grain, Four, &c. into the Port of Liverroot, from 
the 28th January 1822, till the 29th April 1822, inclusive. 
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tion. | Wheat. |Barley Oats. 
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Current Prices of Grain, §c. at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, on Tuesday 
the 30th April 1822. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. 
Fine sweet old English 
and North Welsh, red $ 9s. Od. to 9s. 6d. 
and white, 
New English, 1821 - 
Prussian, Pomeranian, 
Hamburgh, Antwerp, > 9s. 


5s. 0d. - 8s. 3d. 


Little or 


&e. none, ex- 
Russian, & inferior Foreign, 7s. cept in 
Canada, - - 9s. bond. 


5s. Od. « 6s. 9d. 
7s. 9d. - 8s. Sd. 
8s. 5d. - 8s. Gd. 
7s. Od. - 7s. 6d. 
Gs. 6d. - 6s. 10d. 


Ditto, in bond, - 

Fine sweet old Irish, + 
Superior qualities, do. - 
Middling and inferior, do. 
New, Irish, 1821, fine, 


Do. do. superior, 7s. Od. - 7s. 2d. 
Do. do, inferior, 5s. 3d. + 6s. 2d. 
Scotch and Manx, - 7s. 3d. 8s. 6d. 


Foreign, superior qualities 5s, Od. « 6s. Od. 
in bond, nominal, - e 
Russian and inferior, do. do. 4s. Od. - 4s. 6d. 
Rye per qr. Eng.& Foreign, 28s. Od. - 52s. Od. 
Oats, per 45 lib. 
Fine sweet old English, 
Scotch, and Welsh po-$ 3s. 4d. - 3s. 6d. 
tato, 
Fine sweet old Irish do. 3s. Od. - 3s. 2d. 
Superior qualities, do. 3s. 3d. 


Fine new, 1821, - s. 8d. - 2s. 10d. 
Tralee and superior qualities, 2s. 10d. - 3s. Od. 
Ditto Foreign, in bond, 2 2d. - 2s. 6d. 


: Barley, per 60 libs. 
Fine sweet Eng. malting, 3s, 5d. - 3s, Gd. 


Do. do. Scotch and Welsh, 3s. 2d. - 3s 3d, 
Do. do. Irish for grinding, 3s. Od. - 3s. 2d. 
Do. do. new do. - 2s. 10d. - 3s, Od. 
Do. For. in bond, nominal, 2s. 9d. 
Indian Corn, per Win- 

chester bushel, 4s. Od. = 48. 6d. 
Do, do. in bond, nominal, 3s, 2d. - 3s. Gd. 

Peas, per quarter. 


White boiling, - - As, - 56s. 
Gray, - - - 24s. - 268, 
Foreign, in bond, nominal, 20, — 
Rape-seed, per last, Irish, - 30k - 321, 
Beans, per quarter. 
Fine English, - - 25s. - 30s 
Scotch, Irish, Dutch, &c. - 24s. - 28s. 
In bond, nominal, - - 20s, = 22s, 
Malt, per 9 gallons. 
Fine Norfolk and Suffolk, - 79.-7s 3d. 
Middling and inferior qualities, 6s, - 7s. 
Flour. 
English, fine seconds, p. 280 lib. 46s. + 47s, 
Irish, do. do. p.240 36s. - 37s. 
Do. new per do, 50s, - 34s. 
American do. sour, p. 196 lib, 36s. - 37s, i 
Ditto, su ne sweet, new, 

“ he 3 . i 32s, - 33s. 
Ditto, old do. do. ~ 25s. = 30s. 
Ditto sour do, + 15s. - 16s. 
Canada, do. do - - 258. - 27s 


Oatmeal, per 240 libs. 


English, - + - 263. - 283, 
Scotch, - + - 26s. = 28s, 
Irish, - - - - 24s, - 26s. 
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Quarterly Report for Norfolk. 

We have had a singularly fine open quarter. Throughout the 
whole, or nearly the whole of February and March, the weather was 
as fine and mild as we have frequently known it in May; and the 
consequent effects on vegetation were proportionately striking. For 
a few days only in April have we experienced any thing like winter, 
and then the contrast was great indeed—cold N. E. winds, with 
storms of hail and snow, and frost at nights began to fill us with ap- 
prehensions, that the fruit-blossoms must suffer materially. This, 
however, fortunately has not been the case. They were probably 
not far enough advanced to take any harm; for the orchards and 
gardens are now looking beautifully, being every where remarkably 
full of blossom. Wheats were a good deal pinched by the Jate frosts, 
and all on a sudden became very yellow ; but have since in a great 
measure recovered. The general appearance of the plants is good 
and healthy. Barley is for the most part out of the ground, and the 
Jate rains have been of great service in forwarding the vegetation of 
the plant. It is an universal observation, that the clovers and other 
Jayers were never known to be better than at this season ; the crop 
of Peas, in consequence, is very short. We have, alas! nothing 
either new or consoling to impart of Agricultural intelligence. Dis- 
content and distress have pervaded these once happy and flourishing 
districts in an unparalleled degree ; and scarcely a week even now 
passes, without some act of malice and desperation against the un- 
fortunate farmer, either by destroying his implements, (under the 
foolish idea that they are the source of all the mischief, by abridging 
manual jiabour), or, what is far more revolting and diabolical, by 
burning his produce, and not unfrequently his very house and out- 
buildings. Fortunately no lives, save those of cattle, have been lost 
in these disgraceful, assassin-like attacks ; but we regret to say, that, 
notwithstanding the dreadful examples which have been made in 
this and the adjoining county, the practice of burning still con- 
tinues ; nay, at the very time when some of the unfortunate wretches 
were tried, both during their executions, and even since that awful 
period, these practices have not ceased. As to the breaking of 
thrashing machines, the worst we hope is over ; indeed in this branch 
of, the business but little remains to be done—the principal part are 
either destroyed or put horsde combat. Ride through the land ; you 
will exclaim with Tom Thumb, 

* We have not fought, for we have found 
No enemy to fight withal. ’ 

Twenty-one men from one parish, within three miles of the place 
where this is written, have been, within the last fortnight, committed 
to’ prison for various terms, from 6 months to 2 years.— April 30th. 


No. XCI. will be published on the second Monday of August. 
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